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@ FRONT COVER: GETTING READY for a cheery Christmas on 
board USS Albany (CA 123), A. Castiglione, SN, usn, helps hang 
tinsel and ornaments from the overhead in the crew’s lounge.— 


Photo by W. J. Larkins, PK2, usn. 


@ AT LEFT: CHRISTMAS WARM UP — Navymen at sea get to- 
gether to practice harmony for the caroling season. Left to 
right are: D. J. Jacques, SN, usN; G. W. Graver, SN, usn; D. L. 


Carroll, YNSN, usn; A. Castiglione, SN, usN. 
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@ CREDITS: All photographs published in Ait HANos are official 
Department of Defense photos unless otherwise designated. 


Photos on pages 8 and 9 are by Woonsocket (R. 1.) Call. 
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NAVY FAMILY LOOKS over Christmas gift opportunities in Yokosuka, Japan. Below: Gift is purchased in Cairo, Egypt. 
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Whitehat Santas Get Read 


HEN SANTA CLAUS wears a 

white hat and does the family 
Christmas shopping, Navy style, 
there is no limit to the unusual and 
attractive presents that will be found 
poking out of bulging stockings or 
spread under the tree on Christmas 
morning. 

Navymen and their wives at over- 
seas stations, and sailors making lib- 
erty in foreign ports have an un- 
usual opportunity to select gifts and 
mementos for their families—native 


crafts, toys and objects of art pur- 
chased direct from the source, at 
spots all over the world. 

Overseas shopping can be both 
fun and an edtication, at the same 
time eliminating some of the familiar 
headaches in getting different gifts 
to please friends and family. 

Don’t expect to avoid the rush 
associated with Christmas shopping, 
but here there is a difference. The 
market place where you are mak- 
ing your purchase might be crowded 


A GOOD BUY in famed Moroccan leather is made by sailors in the Med. Right: Japanese toys attract youngsters. 
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ypt. | A GIFT from England is purchased 


ad 


“for Christmas 


at with shouting merchants, pushcarts, ‘ . 
and donkeys, but under this colorful nme: . 
oth turmoil is the leisurely old-world 
me | way of browsing and bartering with SAILORS PAUSE during shopping spree in the interesting streets of Hong 
liar | the merchant for the best possible Kong. Below: Navy chief and wife buy a surprise for folks back home. 
ifts deal. 
: Perhaps the best part of shopping 
sh on a “Navy visa,” both at Christmas 
ng, | and through the year, is the feel- 
ing of pride that grows with the 
ak- purchase of distinctive mementos 
' and furnishings for your home, and 
the comments of your neighbors as 
they admire a Persian rug brought 
back from a Mediterranean cruise or 
a hand-carved coffee table purchased 
in the Far East. 
The Navyman starting on a bar- 
gain-hunting tour in a foreign port 
requires some know-how — and the 
best thing to do is to rely on the 
advice of experienced old-timers who 
know the country. 
If you're planning on buying a 
large or costly item, deal only with 
reputable merchants. The names of 
reliable dealers in foreign countries 
can generally be had by asking at 
the administrative offices of service 
activities where you are stationed, 
or at the American consulate or 
embassy. 
Each country that the Navyman 
(or his dependents) visits will have 
some specialty for which it is famous, 
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whether it be ivory or jade, wood- 
carving or metal work, leather crafts 
or fine embroidered cloths. It pays 
you to know ahead of time about the 
handicrafts of the area in which you 
are traveling, because you will know 
what to look for and can avoid the 
pitfalls of the tourist who falls for 
cheap imitations or items that are 
too costly. 

Remember, also, that you should 
know the regulations that pertain to 
the sending of gifts through the mail, 
and the import of dutiable goods. 
There is a free import quota allow- 
able to you as a serviceman when 
you return to the United States; 
however, you should check on the 
limits. 

The customs laws and regulations 
on duty free entry of personal and 


NAGASAKI LIBERTY gives these sailors opportunity to ident. oil gifts. household effects are contained in N® : 
oO 


JAG Inst. 5840.2A, a copy of which 
Below: A new addition for the home is contemplated by — overseas. i; on file in Navy administrative and owe 


personnel offices. | ing tl 

If you bring back gifts to the ever 
United States the amount of all your } Circle 
purchases must be declared to the | equip 
customs officials on the proper form. the « 
If you go over the free import quota, Warn 
the duty may be high. north 

If youre sending gifts to the } ada. 
States through the mail, you'll have Th 
to comply with the regulations in ation: 
OpNav Inst. 5840.1. This instruction ished 
is also on file in your personnel of- tons 
fice, and your post office. 

Incidentally, if your shopping list MISS 
calls for the purchase of precious or 
semi-precious gems for your wife or 
sweetheart, you can get some im- 

, portant pointers on the various types 

“, of stones and what to look for in 

°S - buying them in the December 1952 
ms. issue (page 20) of Att Hanns. 


BOMBAY MERCHANTS display their Indian handiwork to interested sailor. Right: Sicilian artcraft is admired. 
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LSTs UNLOAD on icy beach in snow storm. Right: Night photo shows transports stuck in ice off Point Barrow. 


Sailors Keep Busy in Snow Country 


 -— SLEET, nor ice nor gloom 

of arctic fog stayed the 126 
Navy and MSTS ships from complet- 
ing the largest sea transportation job 
ever attempted beyond the Arctic 
Circle. Much of the supplies and 
equipment they carried were for 
the construction of Distant Early 
Warning radar stations along the 
northern coasts of Alaska and Can- 
ada. 

The extensive cargo-carrying oper- 
ations began last July and were fin- 
ished this fall. More than 500,000 
tons of material ranging from radar 


MISSION COMPLETED Navy ships unload supplies at snowy northern outpost. 


masts to housing materials were de- 
livered to areas in the arctic wilder- 
ness where no cargo ships had ever 
sailed before. 

The ships of the Navy’s Military 
Sea Transportation Service, aided by 
icebreakers and an earlier recon 
group of “frogmen” and Navy Hy- 
drographic Office personnel who 
made on-the-spot surveys of navi- 
gable channels and satisfactory 
beaching sites, plowed their way 
through dangerous and uncharted 
channels of arctic seas to off-load 
cargo in ice-choked harbors. 


L 


EARLY RECON TEAM CHECKS possi- 
ble landing site. Below: LCVP fends 
off ice from path of flagship. 
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THE WORD 


Frank, Authentic Advance Information 


On Policy—Straight from Headquarters 





e@ FEBRUARY EXAMS—Just a further 
reminder that service-wide examina- 
tions for advancement to chief and 
other petty officer grades will be held 
on four successive Tuesdays begin- 
ning 7 Feb 1956. 

Examinations for pay grade E-7 
(CPO) will be held on 7 February; 
for pay grade E-4 (PO3) on 14 Feb- 
ruary; for pay grade E-5 (PO2) on 
21 February; and for pay grade E-6 
(PO1) on 28 February. 

The examinations will be given to 
all eligible personnel except fire-con- 
trolman; printer and aviation electron- 
icsman. These rates are being con- 
solidated with other ratings for which 
examinations are being given. 


e RETURN TO ACTIVE DUTY—Once 
released to inactive duty some Navy 
men who are in the Naval Reserve 
or Fleet Reserve are going to find 
it difficult to return to active duty 
in the same status. Restrictions are 
in effect which prevent these men, 
if they hold certain rates, from re- 
turning to active duty after being 
released to inactive status. 

The rates which are open for re- 
call to active duty vary from time 
to time, depending upon the needs 
of the service. You will find a list 
of the present open rates in Bu- 
Pers Inst. 1001.21. 

If you want to be sure of con- 
tinuation of active duty you must, 
regardless of rate, request reten- 
tion while still serving on active 
duty. If you decide to take your 


active duty at a later date you 
will do well to find out if your rate 
will be open at the time you want 
to be recalled. Here are the rates 


which are open at present: 
LIST OF OPEN RATES 


QM1, QM2, QM3 

RDC, RD1, RD2, RD3 

SOC, SO1, $02, SO3 

T™M2, TM3 

GM2, GM3 

GSC, GSI, GS2, GS3 

FTI, FT2, FT3 

MNC, MN1, MN2, 
MN3 

ETl, ET2, ET3 

IM2, IM3 

OM2, OM3 

TEC, TE1, TE2, TE3 

RMC, RM1, RM2, RM3 

CTC, CTl, CT2, CT3 

YN2, YN3 

PN2, PN3 

MA2, MA3 

SK2, SK3 

DK2, DK3 

CS2, CS3 

SH2, SH3 

JO1, JO2, JO3 

Li2, LI3 

DM1, DM2, DM3 

MU1, MU2, MU3 

MM1, MM2, MM3 

MR2, MR3 

BTl, BT2, BT3 

EM1, EM2, EM3 

ICl, 1C2, IC3 

ME2, ME3 

FP2, FP3 


DC2, DC3 

PMI, PM2, PM3 
ML2, ML3 

SN, SA, SR 

FN ,FA, FR 

CN, CP, CR 

AN, AA, AR 
HN, HA, HR 
DN, DA, DR 
SV1, $V2, SV3 
CEI, CE2, CE3 
CDI, CD2, CD3 
CM1, CM2, CM3 
BUI, BU2, BU3 
SWI, SW2, SW3 
UTI, UT2, UT3 
AD2, AD3 

ATI, AT2, AT3 
AO2, AO3 
AQC, AQI, AQ2, AQ3 
GFC, GF1, GF2, GF3 
AC2, AC3 

AB2, AB3 

AEl, AE2, AE3 
AM2, AM3 
PR2, PR3 

AG2, AG3 

TD2, TD3 

AK2, AK3 
PH2, PH3 

HM2, HM3 

DT2, DT3 


This list is applicable only to 


those volunteering for active duty 
for general assignment and does not 
apply to those who wish active duty 


chances on being able to return to in the TAR program. 


e HOUSING CONSTRUCTION-Con- 
gress has authorized 2753 Navy 
family housing units at 25 stations 
in the U.S., Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Cuba, French Morocco, Hawaii, 
Japan, Newfoundland, Philippine Is- 
lands and other unspecified locations. 

The stations and number of units 
to be constructed are: NAAS Brown 
Field, Calif., 15; Naval Hospital, 
Corona, Calif., 23; MCAAS Mojave, 
Calif., 162; USMC Training Center, 
Twenty-Nine Palms, Calif., 2; Naval 
Underwater Sound Laboratory, New 
London, Conn., 5; Naval Fuel De- 
pot, Jacksonville, Fla., 1; NAAS 
Sanford, Fla., 13; Naval Hospital, 
Chelsea, Mass., 15. 

Also USMC Auxiliary Landing 
Field, Edenton, N.C., 105; NAAS, 
Chase Field, Texas, 40; Navy De- 
partment, D.C., 3; Naval Station, 
Adak, 71; Naval Station, Kodiak, 80: 
15th ND, Canal Zone, 40; NAS 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 27. 


Also NAF and NOF Port Lyautey, 
French Morocco, 108; Naval Com- 
munication Facility, French Moroc- 
co, 122; MCAS Kaneohe Bay, Ha- 
waii, 55; NAS Atsugi, Japan, 90; 
Naval Radio Facility, Kami-Seya, 
Japan 151; Fleet Activities, Yoko- 
suka, Japan, 408. 

And NAS, Argentia, Nfld., 300; 
Naval Communication Facility, P.L., 
296; Naval Station, Sangley Pt. P.L., 
26; Naval Base and NAF Subic Bay, 
P.I. 373; classified locations, 222. 


e CHANGES IN MESSES ASHORE— 
General concern regarding marked 
reduction in quality and quantity 
of food in general messes ashore has 
been proved unfounded, BUSandA 
officials have reported to the Chief 
of Naval Operations. Personal in- 
spection of several messes by 
BuSandA’s Chief, Deputy Chief and 
Assistant Chief for Supply Manage- 
ment has disclosed that fully ade- 
quate and appetizing menus are be- 
ing served today under the new 
“head count” system. By imagina- 
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PASS THIS COPY ALONG —Nine other men in the chain of command are waiting to read this issue. 
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Shipping Over Records 
CONGRATULATIONS TO YOU AND 
YOUR OFFICERS, PETTY OFFICERS, 
AND MEN ON OUTSTANDING PER- 
FORMANCE IN WHICH YOU MAIN- 
TAIN REENLISTMENT RATE IN YOUR 
COMMAND APPRECIABLY HIGHER 
THAN THE NAVY-WIDE RATE AT 
THE TIME OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

VADM J. L. HOLLOWAY, JR., USN. 

Such a message is typical of 
those now being received by sev- 
eral skippers of DDs of CruDes- 
Pac whose outstanding reenlist- 
ment records show that plenty of 
Navymen are more than satisfied 
with their jobs and their ships. 

Figures that show a reenlist- 
ment rate varying from 36 to 59 
per cent (as compared to the over- 
all Navy rate of approximately 18 
per cent) indicate that not only 
the commanding officer, but all 
hands, are turning-to to make a 
happy and well-run vessel. 

Here are some of the ships 
which in a six-month period have 
been outstanding in this respect: 


Reenlistment Commanding 
Ship Percentage Officer 
Prichett CDR Carl F. Pfeifer 
(DD 561) 36 
LeRay Wilson LCDR Alvin T. Stubel 
(DE414) 38 
Wedderburn CDR Ernest L. Schwab 
(DD 684) 39 
Floyd B. Parks CDR Joseph F. 
(DD 884) 40 Gustaferro 
Lofberg 
(DD 759) 44 CDR Sidney Brooks 
Foss(DE59) 45 CDR David S. Stanley 
Hanna LCDR Herbert C. 
(DE 449) 46 Bahner, Jr. 
Kidd 
(DD 661) 53 CDR Li:tleton B. Ensey 
Lewis LCDR Charles C. 
(DE535) 59 Roberts, Jr. 


In the words of a senior naval 
officer, these records “indicate 
what command attention can do.” 














tion, good management and plan- 
ning, the job of feeding personnel 
well can be done. 

Most complaints have centered 
about reductions in fresh milk ra- 
tions. However, many messes are 
still able to serve milk at every meal. 
The Provisions Supply Office is pres- 
ently re-evaluating the milk con- 
sumption and, in conjunction with 
the Department of Agriculture, is 
making efforts to see that more 
milk will be available to personnel 
subsisting on general messes. In ad- 
dition, the Bureau of Supplies and 
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Accounts and the Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery have issued a joint 
instruction which will encourage the 
use of bulk fluid milk rather than 
service in individual throw-away 
containers. By this method a great 
deal more milk can be served, since 
at present the cost of the individual 
throw-away container is in most 
cases equal to the price of the milk 
it contains. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts said that he will 
continue to keep this system under 
his close personal attention and in- 
sure that quality of food served in 
Navy messes ashore will continue to 
be the best of any of the armed 
forces. 

The present system of entitle- 
ment to rations at shore messes was 
adopted by the Navy at the direc- 
tion of the Department of Defense 
in order to place all messes of the 
armed services ashore on a compar- 
able basis. There is no intention of 
applying this system of entitlement to 
rations to afloat messes. 


e NEW GENERAL LINE COURSE — A 
nine-and-one-half-month course of in- 
struction has been established at the 
General Line School for officers who 
meet the following qualifications: 1) 
You must be an unrestricted line 
career officer; 2) You must have com- 
pleted five to seven years of commis- 
sioned service. Eligible officers need 
not request orders to the school. Offi- 
cers will be ordered by the Chief of 
Naval Personnel as practicable. 

The curriculum is divided into 
three areas: (1) refresher courses to 
reinforce previous education and to 
fill gaps in professional knowledge; 
(2) common subjects, including prin- 
ciples and reasons behind doctrines 
and procedures, designed to help in- 
tegrate the education and experience 
of the student; and (3) controlled 
electives, allowing study in profes- 
sional areas of high personal interest. 
However, all of the courses in the re- 
fresher group and many of the courses 
in the common group may be waived 
for students with adequate back- 
ground and qualifications. Certain 
promotional exemptions will be 
granted upon successful completion 
of the course. 

The next class of the new line 
course will convene in January, with 
graduating date October. Subsequent 
classes will be announced later. Ad- 
ditional information may be found in 
BuPers Inst. 1520.43. 




































During this year’s Christmas holidays 
a sizeable number of Navymen will be 
dividing their off-hours between sea- 
sonal festivities and study, hitting the 
books to prep for those promotion 
exams in February. In the course’ of 
your studies, see if you come across 
the answers to this month’s quiz. 

1. The Navy designation for this air- 
craft, better known as a commercial 
transport plane, is WV-2. One of the 
primary missions of this plane is to 












serve as a/an (a) flying radar station 
(b) anti-submarine aircraft (c) high 
altitude fighter-director aircraft. 

2. This plane can carry a crew of 31 
and is equipped with a galley, bunks, 
and repair shop. Squadrons that are 
usually assigned this type aircraft have 
the designator (a) VF (b) VW (c) VR. 



















1942. 


(c) master diver. 


6. The men who rate this badge 
wear it (a) on the sleeve of the left 
fore arm (b) on the right breast (c) on 
the upper arm of the right sleeve. 

You'll find the answers to this quiz 


on page 49. 





3. The medal pictured above is the 
Purple Heart. It was established by (a) 
George Washington (b) Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (c) Benjamin Franklin. 

4. The Purple Heart is awarded for 
wounds received as a result of enemy 
action. Although this award was origi- 
nally established for Army personnel, 
it was not authorized for awarding to 
Navymen until (a) 1782 (b) 1865 (c) 


5. This insigne is worn by a (a) deep 
sea diving student (b) diver’s mechanic 





Navy Lends 


LICE SURPRISED even the weather- 
men when she arrived early in 
January. Brenda didn’t remain in the 
news too long and highly publicized 
Connie raked the eastern U.S. with 
heavy rains and wind. 

But the real sleeper was Hurricane 
Diane. After dousing the southeast- 
ern U.S. with torrential rains and 
high winds, she appeared to lose her 
power. At least, that was the predic- 
tion made by the weather forecasters. 

Moving into the northeastern 
states, Diane clashed with a low pres- 
sure area and poured millions of gal- 
lons of water into the deep valleys of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York 
and New England. It wasn’t a case of 
slowly rising rivers, as would be so in 
the midwest. It was more like the 
flash floods common in the western 
states of Arizona, Texas and New 
Mexico, where in only a few minutes’ 
time, a dry, powdery-dust arroyo can 
be transformed into a raging torrent. 

This is what happened on the night 
of 19 Aug 1955 when Diane struck 
the east. Overnight, thousands were 
homeless, water supplies cut off or 
contaminated, people were surround- 
ed by the swirling waters and in dan- 
ger of drowning. Food and medical 
supplies were in immediate demand. 


Helping Han 


As in any emergency situation, the 
Navy, along with the other services, 
came to the aid of the civilian relief 
agencies. 

Navy and Marine Corps helicopter 
pilots, working almost around the 
clock, rescued more than 1000 per- 
sons and transported many thousands 
of tons of food, water and medical 
supplies to the stricken areas. 

On Three Islands, in the Delaware 
River, seven Navy helicopters from 
HU-2 at NAS Atlantic City, N. J., 
guided by an R4D, evacuated 150 
persons from one island, then scouted 
other islands and picked up about 
150 additional vacationists threat- 
ened by the flooding river. 

The Navy helicopters averted what 
might have been a great tragedy on 
Three Islands. Hours after the vaca- 
tioning people had been removed via 
Navy whirlybirds, the islands were 
overrun by the river. 

Near Philadelphia, one daring na- 
val officer rescued three persons from 
tree tops by descending from a heli- 
copter sling, climbing into the tree 
himself and sending the trapped 
persons back to the helicopter. 

Lieutenant William Alexander, 
usN, stationed at NAS Johnsville, 
Pa., made three’separate trips to res- 


NAVY STREET PATROL communicates with other rescue workers. Below: Sailors helping to evacuate the civilians. 
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As Storms Hit 


cue persons stranded in tree top. 

Farther north, in the Connecticut 
area, some 250 persons owe their 
lives to the dogged rescue work of 
Lieutenant Guiseppe Bello, usn, of 
Helicopter Anti-Submarine Squad- 
ron THREE at NAS Weeksville, N. C. 
LT Bello was at Bridgeport to pick 
up an HSS-1 helicopter for his squad- 
ron when the floods struck. 

LT Bello, with other pilots, had 
volunteered his services which were 
immediately accepted. Working from 
dawn till dusk during the first day, 
he was credited with saving some 
250 persons, the largest number of 
rescues recorded by any one pilot. 

Among the many naval aviators 
flying rescue missions were three 
from the Naval Air Test Center, 
Patuxent River, Md. Lieutenant 
Commander W. C. Casey, usn, Ma- 
jor R. L. Anderson usmc and Lieu- 
tenant Commander R. H. Bowers, 
usn, helped rescue some 50 persons 
trapped on tree tops, roof tops and 
high ground via helicopters. 

LCDR Bowers helped rescue 
about 35 persons from isolated spots 
around Naugatuck, Waterbury, 
Winsted, Torrington and New Mil- 
ford, Conn. One of his first rescues 
probably saved the lives of a young 
mother and her year-old baby. 
Clutching the child in one hand and 
the sling from the helicopter in the 
other, she hung on for two dear 
lives while hoisted to safety. 

In southern New England, the 
Navy rescue operations were direct- 
ed from NAS Quonset Point, R. L., 
where 24 helicopters, transports and 
amphibians took part in rescuing at 
least 450 persons in three days. Air- 
craft also took part in extensive dis- 
tribution of food, fresh water, med- 
ical supplies, transportation of 
troops, Civil Defense and Red Cross 
workers and laying of an emergency 
telephone cable. 

Two Quonset pilots, LTJG Wil- 
liam Clingenpell, usn, and Ensign 
Clayton Wilson, usNn, rescued 43 
persons trapped on roofs, tree tops 
and in attics. 

Naval Reservists, in typical fash- 
ion, were among the first to report 
for emergency disaster duty. At 
Woonsocket, R. I., the Naval Reserv- 
ists from Reserve Surface Battalion 
1-43, aided in evacuation of stranded 
families, worked with local authori- 
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AT HIGH WATER MARK in flooded streets of New England town, Navymen 
and local police listen for word from other rescue teams that may need help. 


ties and performed patrol duties. 

In Scranton, Pa., the active duty 
stationkeepers assigned to the Re- 
serve Training Center were among 
the first to report to the disaster area 
at the height of the flood. Accord- 
ing to a letter from the Mayor of 
Scranton to the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel, the Reservists “performed 
heroic feats in saving lives and pro- 
perty, manning available rowboats 
and assisting police and civilians in 
vital rescue work.” 

About 125 officers and men from 
the Scranton, Pa., Naval Reserve 
Center volunteered for duty, serving 
around the clock during the flood. 
Naval Reservists and Regular Navy- 
men in the area formed the majority 


of life and property patrols assigned 
to assist the police. 

The Scranton Mayor's letter con- 
tinued: “The first efficient and ade- 
quately staffed inoculation center in 
the City was established and main- 
tained by medical personnel at- 
tached to the Naval Reserve Train- 
ing Center.” 

More than 12,000 typhoid inocu- 
lations were administered by this 
one center alone. The serum used 
had been flown into Scranton by 
Navy planes from the 4th ND. 

Help also came to the flood refu- 
gees from as far away as Port 
Hueneme, Calif. That Seabee base 
made available 56,000 bottles of 
water purification tablets. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN, saved from their flooded homes, are pulled down 


center of city street by volunteer group composed of Navymen and civilians. 
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Crewmen of the carrier uss Tara- 
wa (CVS 40), remembering the 
people of the state that adopted their 
ship over four years ago, voluntarily 
contributed more than $1600 for 
flood relief victims in Connecticut. 

The drive for funds was spurred 
on by eye-witness reports brought 
back by pilots and crew members of 
helicopters from Tarawa who parti- 
cipated in rescue operations during 
the height of the flood. 

Another voluntary contribution of 
more than $1600 was made by per- 
sonnel from the Severn River Naval 
Command. The one-week drive took 
place among the personnel stationed 
in and around the Naval Academy. 

Even the people from the little 
Pacific island of Saipan contributed 
to the relief of. the flood victims. 


TAMPICO TOO—Appreciation of help given by Navymen is painted on roof. Right: Airlift flew in supply of food. 


The unsolicited efforts of the natives 
of Saipan totaled more than $1500. 
This was to aid the flood victims 
who have a high standard of living 
unknown to the Saipanese. The aver- 
age weekly income of the natives of 
Saipan is $23. Saipan, as part of 
the Trust Territories of the Pacific, 
is administered by the Navy. 
Other aid to the disaster area 
came from the Navy Department, 
which announced that contracts 
would be let to many firms hit by 
the flood. Firms in the disaster areas 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, will participate 
as prime and sub contractors. 
Hurricane rescue operations dur- 
ing the late summer by the U. S. 
Navy were not limited to the United 





The pilots and maintenance 
crews of Helicopter Training Unit 
One which participated in Tam- 
pico flood relief work, recorded a 
new chapter in the history of the 
Navy’s participation in humanitar- 
ian relief work. 

HTU-1, normally stationed at 
NAS Pensacola, was ordered 
aboard uss Saipan (CVL 48) as 
the vessel was preparing to sail for 
the devastated area. 

While flying evacuation and re- 
connaissance missions over the vast 
flooded countryside around Tam- 
pico the helicopters rescued a total 
of 5439 people from roof tops, 
trees, and other retreats. Of this 
total, an estimated 3000 persons 
were rescued by hoisting in slings, 
while the helicopters hovered. 

A total of 183,017 pounds of 





HTU-1 and Saipan’s River Flotilla Set Record in Rescues 


food and medical supplies were 
also delivered by the helicopters to 
the flood victims. During their stay 
at Tampico the 14 helicopter pilots 
from Saipan flew more than eight 
hours a day most of the time, ex- 
cept when storm winds grounded 
all planes. 

The crew of Saipan also demon- 
strated their Yankee ingenuity by 
rescuing over 900 people in one 
day while operating the “Saipan 
River Flotilla.” The “flotilla” was 
composed of all available Navy 
small craft and local boats the 
sailors could find. Over 250 of the 
carrier’s officers and men scoured 
the area in the boats rescuing peo- 
ple from their perches and carry- 
ing them to high ground. 

Saipan and tle helicopter unit 
have returned to Pensacola, Fla. 
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States. Hurricane Janet, although 
missing the U. S., wreaked havoc 
with the British Honduras town of 
Carosal and with Chetumal, Mexico, 
near Tampico. As a result, about 
30,000 square miles of land were 
inundated and some 10,000 persons 
were in serious need of food and 
medical supplies. 

The aircraft carrier uss Saipan 
(CVL 48), operating out of NAS 
Pensacola, Fla., was loaded with 
supplies and rushed to the scene. 
On board were 11 Navy doctors and 
21 hospital corpsmen. In addition, 
14 helicopters were assigned to the 
carrier to assistvin the rescue work. 

Small boats, radio equipment, two 
portable generators, jeeps, pick-up 
truck, clothing and numerous med- 
ical supplies including penicillin, 
aureomycin and sulfa were also 
made available. In addition, hun- 
dreds of tons of staple foods were 
placed aboard for the flood victims. 

Two other ships were also sent 
to the disaster scene. The cargo 
ship uss Antares (AK 258) pro- 
ceeded from Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, with food, medical supplies 
and clothing for the flood victims at 
Carosal. 

The high-speed transport uss Bas- 
sett (APD 73) raced to the area to 
provide small boats to assist in 
evacuating the flood victims. A 
Marine Corps cargo aircraft was 
loaded at MCAS Miami and _air- 
dropped three tons of supplies in 
the stricken area. 

The pilots from HTU-1 worked 
around the clock airlifting thousands 
of tons of supplies. Medical person- 
nel were also ferried to minister to 
the flood refugees. After dropping 
their supplies, the helicopter pilots 
on their return trips to their home 
ship searched for and evacuated per- 
sons marooned by the flood waters. 
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KEEPING HER SHIPSHAPE occupies the time of LCU sailors when not on a haul- 
ing detail. Here, crew members touch up the completion of their craft’s skin. 


LCU—A Craft That Does a Ship-Size Job 


BLUEsAcKETs in the Far East have 

a busy time running and operat- 
ing their own ships—vessels that are 
sometimes referred to as “Sea-Going 
Carry-Alls” or “Sukoshi Mud- 
buckets.” 

These versatile LCUs, known of- 
ficially by number only, have an all- 
enlisted crew of 12, with a chief 
boatswain’s mate as skipper. The 
“exec” is a first or second class BM 
who heads a three- or four-man deck 
crew. The rest of the whitehats op- 
erating the vessel consist of a quar- 
termaster and radioman, an engineer 
gang, and a cook. 

To keep their LCU-—the size of 
which causes her to fall officially in 
the boat class by only a hair of 
Neptune’s beard—operating in the 
Western Pacific, every hand must be 
a jack-of-all-trades. He must be able 
to man the .20mm mounts, light off 
an engine if necessary, man the 


wheel, or even sub as a mess cook. 

These handy Navy vessels operate 
for six-month cruises with Comman- 
der Amphibious Forces, Pacific, out 
of Yokosuka, Japan, performing many 
important tasks. Because of their 
size, which is in between that of the 
smaller LCMs and LCVPs and the 
larger LSMs, they were the principal 
vessel used in the Tachens evacua- 
tion. Before this they had similar 
duty, helping evacuate Vietnamese 
refugees from Indo China. Some of 
the LCU sailors have manned their 
craft for her chief purpose, that of 
landing combat troops and equip- 
ment, during the Korean war. 

The duty routinely pulled by these 
LCU sailors is not so spectacular as 
the more dashing sea-going combat- 
ant type ships, but they are doing 
an important job participating in 
landing exercises and in moving 
equipment to isolated bases. 


LCU OFFLOADS Marines and equipment during an amphibious operation. 
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ENGINE ROOM has limited head 
room. Below, in wheelhouse, R.C. Lee, 
EM3, USN, takes over as helmsman. 
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‘ANCHORS AWEIGH’—Ball carrier steps off yardage on Lisbon’s soc 
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cer field during Valley Forge-Zellars game. 


A Football Game Navy Couldn't Lose 


As A YOUNGSTER in Washington, 

Pa., George Roberts, now a gun- 
ner’s mate, first class on uss Zellars 
(DD 777), wanted to do two things 
when he grew up. First, he wanted 
to be a “tin can sailor.” Second, he 
wanted to play football. 

He got to play football: At Wash- 
ington, Pa., high school and as a 
semi-pro for the Washington Gen- 
erals. Then along came World War II 
and Roberts enlisted in the Navy. 
Naturally he was assigned to de- 
stroyer duty. 

After the war, Roberts’ burning de- 


sire for sports, and football in parti- 
cular, flamed anew. He still wanted 
to be a destroyer sailor, though, so 
he decided that if he could stay 
aboard tin cans, he could interest 
enough men to form a team. 

Then a problem arose. Destroyers, 
because of their small complement, 
could hardly muster enough men 
capable or interested enough to form 
a team. Another item was finances. 
Money in a destroyer’s Recreation 
Fund allocated to sports equipment 
is sufficient to equip teams in soft- 
ball, basketball, and some _ other 


NAVYMEN AND SOME of the 45,000 Portuguese who turned out to see their 
first football game cheer the action taking place on the playing field below. 
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sports, but hardly enough to provide 
football outfits. Not when the mini- 
mum it takes to equip one football 
player fully runs to over a hundred 
dollars. 

Roberts set his sights on his de- 
stroyer fielding a team. Some three 
years ago, while serving on a DD 
in Korea, he began saving his money. 
It wasn’t long’ before he had a 
couple of thousand dollars in his 
personally financed football kitty. 

He approached the skipper of uss 
Zellars, Commander Joe Floyd, usn, 
with the idea of the ship fielding a 
football team. With the skipper’s 
blessings, Roberts went about inter- 
esting his shipmates in joining the 
team and also started gathering 
equipment. 

Helmets, shoulder pads, hip pads, 
shoes, trousers and jerseys, all pur- 
chased with Roberts’ own funds, 
were soon neatly stowed in Zellars 
and the destroyermen were in the 
football business. 

For a couple of seasons, Zellars 
has produced a fine football team. 
“Big George” as Roberts is known 
to his shipmates, was proving that 
destroyermen could and would sup- 
port a football team. 


The spirit of the team was con- 
tagious. From Captain David S. Ed- 
wards, usN, Commodore of DesDiv 
162, who flies his flag in Zellars on 
down to the newest seaman in the 
deck gang, enthusiasm for the team 
ran high. 

Last September, Zellars, and Des- 
Div 162 were part of Task Group 
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83.1 involved in the NATO exercise 
“Operation Centerboard.” Captain 
Edwards, in the name of the destroy- 
ermen, challenged the mighty car- 
rier uss Valley Forge (CVS 45) toa 
football game between the team 
from his flagship and the carrier, 
when they arrived in Lisbon, Por- 
tugal. 
Valley Forge wired back that the 
game would be a fine morale uplift 
; and recreational outlet, but they had 
ini- neither a team nor equipment. The 
| 


e 


ride 


ball destroyermen were ready for this: 
red Zellars, thanks to GM1 Roberts, had 

33 complete football uniforms, half 

of them white, half blue, and would 

be willing to share them with the 

carrier. 

The skipper of Valley Forge, Cap- 

tain Lowell S. Williams, usn, dis- 

cussed the idea with his crew and 

discovered a wealth of football tal- 

ent and readily accepted the chal- GEORGE ROBERTS, GMI, USN, man behind Zellars’ team receives commen- 

lenge and offer of uniforms. Foot- dation from his skipper. Below: Navymen even produced mascot to add color. 

ball practice began in earnest on the 

carrier's flight deck between flight 

operations. on international aspects. The cap- 
tains figured that the game would 
serve a number of purposes: A 
demonstration of the American foot- 
ball game and sportsmanship to the 
Portuguese; compensation for other 
Americans as well as visiting Navy- 
men for missing part or all of the 
1955 football season; entertainment 
for the Portuguese people and pro- 
motion of good will. 


Captains Edwards and Williams, 
realizing that their teams would be 
able to play a much better brand of 
football than originally anticipated, 
contacted the U.S. Naval Attache in 
Lisbon, requesting that he make ar- 
rangements for a playing field. 

The game had originally been in- 
tended principally for the entertain- 
ment and morale of the men in the me Y 
task group, but now it began to take The Naval Attache in Lisbon mae et 


NAVYMEN PLAYED THE FIRST football game to be held in Portugal when tin can sailors challenged carrier crew. 
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wired the ships that the vast Na- 
tional Stadium was being made 
available without charge. He want- 
ed to know if a U. S. Navy band 
were available, if the teams were 
good enough, and if the uniforms 
were colorful enough to warrant 
such a spectacle. Yes sir, the Carrier 
Division Two Band on board vss 
Lake Champlain (CVA 39) would 
play, the teams were good enough 
and gunner’s mate Roberts had the 
colorful uniforms. 

Meanwhile, back on the “Happy 
Valley” and Zellars, preparations 


were progressing under a full head 
of steam. Each afternoon, weather 
permitting, the Zellars football squad 
would hold calisthenics on the fan- 













THE SHIP AND THE TEAM-—Left: USS Zellars (DD777) moors at Lisbon Port- 
ugal. Crewmen line up for team picture in uniforms purchased by Roberts, 17. 


tail. This was quite a problem dur- 
ing rough weather when Zellars 
would be rolling 25 to 35 degrees. 

On Valley Forge, footballs were 
the scarce commodity. While work- 
ing out one afternoon, one of the 
two footballs the carrier owned had 
gone over the side. The men on 
Zellars were in high hopes that the 
other might go over the side too. 

Another problem for the carrier 
was uniforms. They needed to sup- 
plement the equipment and uniforms 
which had already been provided 
by the destroyer. The carrier re- 
ceived them from Navy Norfolk. 

In both ships, officers and blue- 
jackets gave generously of their time 
in preparing for the game. The foot- 
ball squads gave up most of their 
liberty in Lisbon—their first port of 
call in almost four weeks—and 
trained enthusiastically. 

Shipmates of the footballers stood 
their watches to allow the players 
time to work out. In Zellars, the 
crewmen went even a step further. 
A training table was set up for the 
athletes, where they dined on steak 
and eggs. Shipmates voluntarily 
lived on a less enticing bill of fare. 

The day of the “Big Game” 
dawned bright and clear, with the in- 
vigorating smell of fall in the air. 


Prospects for a huge crowd were 
good, and 45,000 people turned up 
for the spectacle. 

This was the first game of Amer- 
ican football ever to be played in 
Portugal, replete with cheerleaders 
and a “Navy Goat” mascot decked 
out in blue and gold. 

Navymen have been credited with 
introducing softball in Egypt, base- 
ball in Hawaii and the Far East, 
and now, they were to introduce 
football in Portugal. 

In the opening ceremonies the 
Marine color guard from Valley 
Forge marched on the field with the 
flags of both nations. The Portu- 
guese Navy Band played their coun- 
try’s national anthem and the Car- 
DivTwo Band played the U. S. 
national anthem. 

The two teams were quite im- 
pressive as they ran onto the field, 
which had been lined off and had 
geal posts erected by the ships. 
George Roberts, the man responsible 
for conceiving the idea of the game 
between the two ships, opened the 
game as he kicked off. As it turned 
out, the first half was mainly a de- 
fensive battle and the teams left the 
field at halftime with the score dead- 
locked 0-0. 

In the second half of the game 


OPPOSING TEAM of the ‘football first’ from USS Valley Forge (CVS 45) at left 
pose for picture before game in large modern stadium at Lisbon, Portugal. 
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defensive play was again the key- 
note, and that accounted for both 
Valley Forge touchtowns. The first 
TD came as a result of an inter- 
cepted pass inside the Zellars’ 15- 
yard line. 

The flyboys’ second TD came af- 
ter they had recovered a Zellars’ 
fumble on the destroyermen’s 10- 
yard stripe. The final score would 
up 12-0 in favor ot the team from 
the Happy Valley, but it was an All- 
Navy victory. Both teams won a big 
ovation for their playing from the 
spectators, even though they weren't 
always sure what was going on. 

The starting line-up for the de- 
stroyer sailors averaged 188 pounds 
per man in the line and 185 pounds 
in the backfield. George Roberts, 
C. N. Carlson, P. Thomas and H. A. 
Belcolle were the starting backs for 
Zellars while the forwards were J. C. 
Haymann, G. Soltis, D. Dixie, D. J. 
Bonita, T. J. Salinas, G. L. Riley 
and J. F. Scanlon. 

For Valley Forge, the starting 
backfield was made up of G. Hall, 
F. Dill, J. B. Crawford and F. Cook. 
In the line, the starters were R. Ged- 
dings, R. Caldwell, N. Tilton, D. 
Pizzaitia, J. L. Beam, R. Thomas 
and J. Pisapia. The Navy airmen 
averaged 174 pounds in the back- 
field and 190 pounds in the line. 

LTJG F. R. Hamilton, usnr, for- 
mer All-American at Ohio State was 
coach of the Zellars’ squad while 
Lieutenant P. C. Garofalo was at 
the reins of the Happy Valley Team. 

When Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, 
usNn, Chief of Naval Operations, read 
about the game, and the part played 
by Gunner’s Mate Roberts, he wired 
to the skipper of vss Zellars 
“.. .. The enthusiasm, spirit and 
imagination displayed by George 
Roberts, GM1, is highly commend- 
able and deserves a good pat on 
the back which I request you give 
him from me.” 

In reply, the skipper of *dayZellars 
sent: “Words cannot express the ap- 
preciation by destroyermen in Zel- 
lars for your message.” 

“This has been my luckiest year,” 
grinned the 220-pound fullback 
Roberts. “First, the big game and 
now a pat on the back from Admiral 
Burke. We have one of the best and 
most sports-minded crews in the 
Navy and together we proved that 
a destroyer can have a football 
team.”— 


Rudy C. Garcia, JO1, USN. 
DECEMBER 1955 








TAIL ASSEMBLY of F9F Cou 


One reason the Navy’s carrier- 
based squadrons in the Far East 
are in top flight operating condition 
is the work of Fleet aircraft service 
squadrons such as FASRon 11, now 
based at the U. S. Naval Air Station 
at Atsugi, Japan. 

FASRon 11 has the responsibility 
of keeping a reserve pool of fighter 
aircraft in a combat-ready status at 
all times. The squadron’s pool is 
used to provide replacements for 
carrier squadrons that suffer oper- 
ational losses while on duty in the 
Far East area. 

Aircraft are added to the reserve 
pool directly from the U. S. and 
from carrier groups before their re- 
turn to the States. A FASRon 11 
detachment at NAF Oppama, Ja- 
pan, receives the aircraft, makes a 
major acceptance 
check to see that 
the new planes 
are in good condi- 
tion when _ they 
are received and 
are ready for use. 
The new planes 
are then sent by 
barge to Kisarazu 
AFB where an- 
other FASRon 11 
detachment pre- 
flights them and 
corrects any last 
minute “bugs” for 
their flight to NAS 


Atsugi. This pro- jEeT ENGINE is put in working order. land-based FAS- 


cedure is reversed 





gar is repaired by Mike Paster, AMAN, USN, 
left, and John Carmichael, AM3, USN, working in the Air Frames Division. 


Fast-Working FASRons Fix Fleet's Fighters 








on planes returning to the States 
for major overhaul and repair — 
planes are flown to Kisarazu, loaded 
on barges and sent to NAF Oppama 
where they are preserved for ship- 
ment to the U. S. 

The Maintenance Department of 
FASRon 11 has. the job of keeping 
the pool of aircraft ready for issue 
to the Fleet. All planes in the pool 
are checked on the ground and 
flown every six to ten days to test 
their flight performance. 

To assist in the pool maintenance, 
Japanese mechanics remove corro- 
sion, lubricate the aircraft and help 
keep the planes in shape. 

FASRon 11 also supports the 
Fleet by providing in-port repair 
and maintenance for carrier squad- 
rons. Every 30 hours a jet or prop 
engine must be 
partially disas- 
sembled and in- 
spected and every 
120 hours of flight 
a major check is 
made of the air- 
craft down to its 
last rivet. 

Since carriers 
don’t have the 
space nor facili- 
ties to do all of 
this overhaul 
work themselves 
they depend on 


Rons like No. 11. 
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NAVCAT WITH ‘BATON’ is Lee B. 














Dig Those Hep NavCATs! 


|* RECENT MONTHS NavCATs have 

come well along the road as a 
growing Navy institution. Already 
several thousand colorful perform- 
ances have been given by the more 
than 215 NavCAT combos currently 
operating along the Navy circuit. If 
you haven't already taken in one of 
their hot-off-the-griddle programs, 
chances are you will before many 
more months have passed. 

And when you do you'll be seeing 
the results of the labors of three 
Navy careerists. These three are: 
Lee B. Hall, TMC; Gerald O. Toms, 
TMI, and LCDR Clayton F. John- 
son. 

Together this trio got the show on 
the road. They developed the idea 
of the program, dug out the infor- 
mation to be presented, shaped up 
the method of presenting it and de- 
signed the NavCAT “kit.” 

What are the NavCATs? Not a 
swinging group of cool musicians, 
they do, however, give performances 
that are “the most.” They are the 
Navy’s Career Appraisal Teams, and 
their job is to pass on to you infor- 
mation on your career in the sea 
service, to help you decide how to 
plan your future, find out what your 
opportunities are, your rights, and 
benefits. 

This is the way the NavCATs 
came into existence. Back in August 
1953 the Commander of Submarine 
Squadron Seven (Captain I. J. Gal- 
antin, USN) was making a survey of 
the reenlistment situation, and came 
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up with an important point—most 
enlisted men have no real idea what 
a Navy career has to offer. The in- 
formation a man needed to make a 
decision about Navy service was not 
available in any one spot, and no 
one was around to give the men the 
complete word. 

To remedy this situation the trio, 
which turned out to be the original 
NavCATs, went into operation. The 
squadron’s personnel officer who was 
an ex-YNC, (then) LT Johnson, and 
two Fleet sailors, Hall from uss K-3 
(SSK-3) and Toms from uss Tiru 
(SS 1416), took on the ComSubRon 
Seven assignment. They made a hit, 
and the plan originated by these 
three Navymen has been adopted 
by the entire Navy. 

What was needed first was a spe- 
cial way to present facts and figures. 
Hall and Toms, operating under the 
general supervision of LT Johnson, 
developed an “oral-visual presenta- 
tion method”—that’s what the Nav- 
CAT teams are using today. 

From November 1953 until April 
1954 the men gathered in facts and 
figures and shaped up methods of 
presenting the information. This in- 
formation centered about a compari- 
son between the outlook and advan- 
tages of returning to civilian life or 
continuing on in the Navy. Most of 
the research was done by Hall. 
Toms, the artist, applied the info 
to roll-down charts, wall charts, some 
65 presentation board “props” and 
the other gear used in the NavCAT 


kit. A good part of their work was 
done after regular hours. 

Collecting the information in- 
volved more than a hasty glance at 
a couple of reference books. It in- 
cluded visits with labor leaders, tab- 
ulations of wage-earning and em- 
ployment statistics, talks with insur- 
ance officials and the studying of 
various Navy and Department of 
Defense sources for career informa- 
tion. And it meant numerous conver- 
sations with other enlisted men. 
These talks were necessary in order 
to obtain average patterns for such 
in-service matters as advancement, 
marriage and sea/shore rotation. 

By late spring of 1954 the presen- 
tation had been worked into a fairly 
smooth form with the full support 
and assistance of ComSubPac. After 
the final trial run before their skip- 
per, and the outfit’s godfather, Cap- 
tain Gal: ntin, the team began op- 
erations.- The first presentations were 
made * , crewmen of Pearl-based 
subs. * sg, al points, previously over- 
looked, vere brought out during the 
question-and-answer periods. 

It didn’t take long for the word 
of this unique team’s work to get 
around. The NavCAT trio made a 
quick tour that summer, a run cov- 
ering submarine activities in San 
Diego and Mare Island, Calif. At 
San Diego the team turned its equip- 
ment over to Submarine Flotilla One, 
enabling the latter outfit to start a 
NavCAT of its own. Back at Pearl, 
the team began work on new equip- 
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ment, making it larger than the orig- 
inal kit. Audiences, it so happened, 
were proving to be much larger than 
expected. 

Later in the year the team hit the 
big time. Within a two-week period 
it appeared before the Pacific Fleet 
type commanders—admirals all—and 
before the Commander - in - Chief, 
U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

Response to their presentation 
was so favorable that they began 
drawing up a curriculum for a new 
type of Navy school. Under the spon- 
sorship of CinCPacFlt, this school 
provided career appraisal informa- 
tion and methods of presentation to 
prospective teams from other outfits. 

The first class, which started on 
6 Dec 1954, consisted of three teams 
from PacFlt activities. After that, 
seven more classes received two 
weeks of instruction. The final class, 
incidentally, consisted of men from 
half a dozen different teams, com- 
ing from the Atlantic Fleet and other 
East Coast activities. In all, a total 
of 54 teams received NavCAT train- 
ing from LCDR Johnson and Tor- 
pedomen Hall and Toms. With the 
typical team consisting of two or 
three senior enlisted men and one 
officer, a total of 26 officers, 80 CPOs 
and 50 other EMs went through the 
school. 

The first team made three trips 
quite unlike anything ever experi- 
enced by a small group of enlisted 
and ex-enlisted men. The trips were 
unique on two counts. First, they 
covered a lot of territory in a brief 
period. Second, the team appeared 
before a large number of top offi- 
cers and civilian officials of the Navy 
— realistic, hard-to-sell people who 
had to be “sold on the idea’ before 
they would endorse it. 

The first trip was made during 
the latter part of January 1955. It 
included a visit to the San Diego and 
San Francisco areas. Among those 
who observed the presentation was 
Commander Western Sea Frontier. 

After spending just one day back 
at Pearl, the team started on its 
second trip. Their destination was 
Washington, D. C. In D. C. the team 
made presentations before senior of- 
ficers of the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel and the Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations. Assistant Sec- 
Nav Albert Pratt was among the 
civilian Navy Department officials 
who took in the D. C. presentations. 
Vice Admiral James L. Holloway, 
Jr., Chief of Naval Personnel, gave 
the idea his support. 
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EX-CHIEF, LCDR Clayton F. Johnson, usn, (left) supervisor of work developing 


first team, is shown here with Bureau NavCATs while at U.S. Naval Academy. 


The Bureau, in addition to becom- 
ing sponsor of the Navy-wide pro- 
gram and coordinating the training 
of other teams, arranged for the 
manufacture of NavCAT kits for the 
use of all teams. 

Says Chief Hall about their third 
trip: “We had been performing most 
of our stateside travel during this 
trip in the Secretary of the Navy’s 
airplane. Here we were, submariners 
flying two miles high. . . . We had 
appeared before Commanders - in - 
Chief of both Fleets, before admirals 
who headed up most of the major 
units of those Fleets, before some 
of the top naval officers and civilian 
officials in Washington.” 

“Following the introduction, either 
Toms or myself would go into our 
presentation, giving them the facts 
and having to hold their attention 
for a full three-quarters of an hour. 
For a group whose title was still 
‘SubRon Seven Career Appraisal 
Team’ and whose presentation had 
been worked up in a pint-size office 
at the Pearl Harbor Sub Base, we'd 
come a long way. Speaking before 


all those high ranking officers wasn’t 
the easiest thing in the world. But 
the fact that we were fully con- 
vinced of our statements eased the 
task.” 

In all, more than 200 teams are 
now at work. Of this number, 54 
teams received their instruction at 
ihe Pearl Harbor NavCAT School. 
Upon completion of their instruc- 
tion many of these teams went on 
to teach other teams throughout the 
Fleet—which accounts for the differ- 
ence in numbers. 

Regardless of where a team may 
be located or whether it gives pres- 
entations full time or part time, it 
has the same purpose as all other 
teams. And that is to provide the 
information needed for making the 
most intelligent decision about a fu- 
ture career. The teams present facts 
and figures concerning (1), a return 
to civilian life and (2), a continua- 
tion of Navy life. Since each man’s 
own case is different, it’s up to that 
man to apply those facts and figures 
to his own particular case. 


—W. J. Miller, JOC, usn. 


THIRD MAN BEHIND the idea was Gerald O. Tims, TM1(SS), usn, who used 
























his brush in applying the statistics dug up by Hall to create team’s visual aids. 






























HAYNES ABLE... 

THIS IS TRACTOR ONE, 

1 AM PULLING THE SLEEVE, 
NOT PUSHING IT...OVER. 
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Humor—Fresh from the Fleet 


HERE ARE THE TOP FIVE entries in the All-Navy 
Cartoon Contest. Names of those receiving honorable 
mention and other outstanding cartoonists are listed 
on page 19. You will see in this and future issues of 
ALL Hanps samples of the best humor sent in. 

Winning cartoonists and entries in order of place- 
ment are: William H. Gwin, PHAN, usn, upper left; 
James H. Mesa, LTJG, usnr, upper right; Muirrel A. 
Anderson, HMC (SS), usw, left; and Neil F. O’Connor, 
ACC, usn, bottom two. 











“— And then | told Smedley to do the 
passageway with checkered paint.” 
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“That's fine Admiral, now the second line sir!’ 


“All ashore that’s going ashore.” 
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Here are the names of 28 other 
Navymen who entered the All-Navy 
Cartoon Contest and who may look 
forward to seeing their cartoons re- 
produced in future issues of ALL 
Hanps. Some had more than one 
entry selected; Duensing, for ex- 


Honorable Mention, Lindy U. Johnson, YN1, usn 

















“Guess who’s on the chief's list.” 


ample, now has five works of art 
resting in our archives. Glen Walker 
has four and Kincaide and Maul, 
three each. 

In addition to the five winners 
and five honorable mentions listed 
in the November 1955 issue of ALL 
Hanps, works of these cartoonists 
were selected as outstanding from 
the more than 450 entries in the 
All-Navy Cartoon Contest. The 
names are listed in alphabetical or- 
der, not in the order of the judges’ 
selection. 

e Norman A. Algiers, LCDR, usn, 
U. S. Naval Air Station, Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 

@ Muirrel A. Anderson, HMC, 
(SS), usn, Headquarters, 9th Naval 
District, Chicago, Il. 

e Norman J. Bueche, MMC, vusn, 
uss Rochester (CA 124), c/o Fleet 
Post Office, San Francisco, Calif. 

e Calvin C. Brown, SN, usn, uss 
Eldorado (AGC 11), c/o Fleet Post 
Office, San Francisco, Calif. 

e Walter L. Chmura, SN, vusn, 
uss Sigourney (DD 643), c/o Fleet 
Post Office, New York, N. Y. 

e Rosario (n) Consiglio, YN1, 
usN, Commander Transport Am- 
phibious Squadron TEN, c/o Fleet 
Post Office, New York, N. Y. 

e Anthony (n) De Martino, TE1, 
usn, CNO (OP 303T), U. S. Naval 
Receiving Station, Washington 25, 
Dp. ¢. 

e Robert L. Diaz, JO3, usn, Air 
Transport Squadron EIGHT (VR-8) 
Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 
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These Navymen Will Keep You Laughing 


e Walter P. Duensing, HM1, 
usn, U. S. Naval Hospital, Bain- 
bridge, Md. 

e Billy M. Edwards, LTJG 
(MSC), usn, U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

e Emmet J. Geisler, YN2, vusn, 
Commanding Officer, Enlisted Per- 
sonnel Headquarters, U. S. Naval 
Station, San Diego 36, Calif. 

® Edward F. Hudson, LTJG, 
usnr, Naval Inspector of Ordnance, 
New York, N. Y. 

¢ Kenneth W. Jordan, QMC, usn, 
uss Montgomery Country ’ (LST 
1041), c/o Fleet Post Office, New 
York, N. Y. 

@ Paul Lemieux (no data). 

e William R. Maul, CTSN, vusn, 


Honorable Mention, Neil F. O'Connor, AGC, usn 


Honorable Mention, W. P. Duensing, HMI, usw 
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“You had him worried that round—he 
thought he killed you!” 


U. S. Naval Security Station, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
e John F. Mc- 








“... This is ‘Boot Camp’! We’re going to take 
away those flabby muscles... gonna’ make 
men out of you!” 


e Billy L. Peoples, AMI, vsn, 
Patrol Squadron NINETEEN, c/o 
Fleet Post Office, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

e Jacob P. Propsner, AD1, usN, 
VA-35, U. S. Naval Air Station, 
Cecil Field, Jacksonville, Fla. 

e George F. Rogers Jr., BMI, usn, 
Security Department, U. S. Naval 
Station, Green Cove Springs, Fla. 

e Maurice G. Sherrard, AD3, 
usn, U. S. Naval Auxiliary Air Sta- 
tion, Kingsville, Tex. 

e Theo H. Tennant, YNI, vusn, 
U. S. Naval Recruiting Station, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

e Glen Walker (no data). 

e H. G. Walker (no data). 

e Claron W. Zuber, Jr., AO3, 
usN, Utility Squadron TEN, U. S. 
Atlantic Fleet. 


Honorable Mention, Theo. H. Tennant, YN1, usw 





Neil, ET1, usnr, U. 
S. Navy and Marine 
Corps Reserve 
Training Center, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


e Franklin K. 
MecVicker, SKI, 
usN, ComServPac, 
c/o Fleet Post Of- 
fice, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

e Robert J. Moe- 
sle, YNT3, vsnr, 
uss Gilligan (De 
508), c/o Fleet 
Post Office, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

e Neil F. O’- 
Connor, AGC, usn, 
U.S. Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Washington, 
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“Haircut. Haircut.” 


RADITION has it, that during the 
heat of battle between Chesa- 
peake and the British ship Shannon, 
a certain Samuel Livermore seized 
a cutlass and faced the enemy. Al- 
though thrown to the deck and 
wounded in the arm, Livermore is 
credited with a personal victory in 


hand-to-hand combat when he 
wounded Shannon’s captain him- 
self. 

This incident occurred in 1813, 


we'l before adoption of the Geneva 
Convention which placed chaplains 
in the category of non-combatants 
and, so far as is known, Samuel 
Livermore is the first U. S. Navy 
chaplain to be wounded (and later, 
captured) in battle. The records of 
the Corps contain a lengthy list of 
chaplains who earned medals and 
awards (including the Purple Heart) 
while serving as pastors and giving 
comfort to their shipmates in battle. 

Just as the U. S. Navy has grown 
from small and uncertain beginnings 
to the greatest naval power in the 
world, so, too, has the Chaplain 


Sky Pilots Celebrate an Anniversary 


Corps grown from a single clergy- 
man to one of the most significant 
factors toward the moral integrity 
of that Navy. 

Life was relatively simple if some- 
what violent when John Reed re- 
ported on board Warren as chaplain 
some time after October 1776. He is 
recorded as being the first chaplain 
of the American Navy. Another early 
chaplain, Edward Brooks, who 
served on board Hancock in the 
spring of 1777, was promptly cap- 
tured by the British and was later 
exchanged for an American-held 
British chaplain. 

Such were the beginnings of what 
was to become the present-day 
Chaplain Corps which last month 
celebrated the 180th anniversary of 
its founding. It was just 180 years 
ago on November 28 that the Con- 
tinental Congress adopted the sec- 
ond article of Navy Regulations: 

“The commanders of the ships of 
the thirteen United Colonies are to 
take care that divine service be per- 
formed twice a day on board, and a 


NAVY CHAPLAIN waits for copter to take him to next ship for divine 


services. 




































Services are held at home and abroad, ashore and afloat. 


sermon preached on Sundays, unless 
bad weather or other extraordinary 
accidents prevent.” 

In the early Navy, during the days 
of Chaplains Reed and Brooks, ships’ 
captains often appointed their own 
chaplains. Frequently a member of 
the ship’s company who was known 
to be capable of reading and writing 
was appointed chaplain, although he 
had no qualifications as a clergyman. 

However, by 1811 the duties of a 
chaplain had been set down on pa- 
per (according to a SecNav memo 
of that date): “The duties of a chap- 
lain in the Navy are to read prayers 
at stated periods; to perform all 
funeral ceremonies; to lecture or 
preach to the crew on Sundays; to 
instruct the midshipmen & volun- 
teers in writing, arithmetic, naviga- 
tion & lunar observations, & when 
required to teach other youths of 
the ship.” 

For many years there appeared to 
be considerable confusion as to the 
primary duties of a  chaplain— 
whether they were to be theological 
or scholastic. Philander Chase, Jr., 
for example, the youngest known 
chaplain in the Navy was appointed 
at the age of [8—at the instance of 
Commodore McDonough, who had 
for some time past known his pious 
and manly character, and being well 
assured of his competent learning, 
had made application to him to be- 
come a teacher on board the Guer- 
riere, of which vessel he had the 
command, and go with him to Rus- 
sia, and thence to the Mediterranean 
Sea, “in the place and the pay of 
chaplain.” 

By way of contrast, Chaplain Bur- 
gess Allison was 70 years old when 
he was commissioned as chaplain a 
few years later. 

It was approximately at this time 
that many important changes took 
place which profoundly affected the 
chaplains. A number of well-defined 
principles and official naval regula- 
tions which related to chaplains were 
established. Greater care was taken 
in their selection, their duties were 
more carefully defined, their status 
was improved and their pay liberal- 
ized. It was at this time that the 
chaplaincy came into its own as an 
essential part of the U. S. Navy. 

Regulations of 1841, for example, 
required for the first time that a chap- 
lain be an ordained clergyman. 
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CONTEMPORARY SKETCH shows Sunday service on gun deck of man-of-war. Right: Present day service is held at sea. 


It was during the Civil War that 
the first naval chaplain, John Len- 
hart, was Rilled in action. He was 
lost with uss Cumberland after she 
was rammed by css Virginia. 


The old tradition of the church 
pennant flying above the national 
emblem during divine _ services 
aboard ship became officially recog- 
nized during the period between 
1861 and 1880. Other radical 
changes, such as permitting volun- 
tary, instead of compulsory, attend- 
ance were made. This was another 
period in which naval regulations 
were in flux, and out of the many 
changes came the principles which, 
to a large extent, are still in effect. 

Although only 24 chaplains were 
on active duty by 1900, their influ- 
ence was widespread. In addition 


to such recognized duties as con- . 


ducting divine services and religious 
instruction, establishing and main- 
taining libraries, ministering to the 
sick and imprisoned, and supervising 
educational activities of crew mem- 
bers, chaplains also took a leading 
part in providing wholesome enter- 
tainment aboard ship, conducted 
sightseeing tours on shore, and pro- 
moted to other off-duty activities. 


The chaplains became a Corps 
during the years of World War I, 
and organizationally speaking, they 
came of age. The Chaplains Division 
became a part of the Bureau of 
Navigation (now Bureau of Naval 
Personnel), duty asignments were 
made by this Division and Fleet 
Chaplains were authorized. 
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The importance of the Chaplain 
Corps during World War II can best 
be summarized by these figures: At 
their peak, approximately 2800 Reg- 
ular Navy and Naval Reserve chap- 
lains were on active duty; 93 medals 
and awards were won by chaplains, 
ranging from the Medal of Honor to 
Letters of Commendation; 24 chap- 
lains were killed in action or died 
during the war; and 46 were award- 
ed the Purple Heart. 

Of the nearly 925 chaplains who 
were on active duty during the time 
of the Korean hostilities from June 
1950 to July 1953, 166 Navy chap- 
lains served with the U. S. Marines 


in Korea and approximately 150 
others served on board U. S. ships 
in Korean waters. More than 20 
Purple Hearts were awarded, and 
200 awards of other categories. 

Today, as they have for the pre- 
ceding 180 years, the Navy's chap- 
lains continue to provide religious 
guidance and instruction as their 
primary responsibility. In addition, 
character guidance is an important 
field in which the chaplain has be- 
come well qualified to assist and im- 
plement command responsibility for 
morale and spiritual welfare. 

In short, they make the Navy a 
better place in which to serve. 








President Congratulates Chaplains On Job Well Done 


During their 180 years of existence, U. S. Navy chaplains have won a 
unique position of respect and admiration among all the armed services. 
This is the opinion of one former Army man, addressed to the Chief of 
Chaplains for the members of the Chaplain’s Corps: 


I congratulate all of you on the record which has been built by the 
Navy Chaplains since before the Declaration of our national Inde- 
pendence. Their willingness to give their lives for their fellow men, 
their heroic actions in time of crisis and danger, their unwearied efforts 
in the line of everyday duty constitute noble entries in our nation’s 
naval history. Their presence among the members of our armed forces 
is a constant reminder of the spiritual values central to the way of life 
for the defense of which alone our armed strength is maintained. 

In today’s peacetime the work of the Chaplains to help maintain the 
morale of the individual man in uniform matches the importance of their 
obligations in time of war. I am confident that they will continue to 
discharge their future responsibilities with the distinction that has 
characterized the efforts of their predecessors. 


Sincerely, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Age Limit Was 14 

Sm: Did the Navy enlist 11-year-olds 
around 1906 or 07? I’ve been told they 
did, but it is rather hard for me to be- 
lieve. Also, what was the age limit to 
enter the Military Academy at West 
Point in 1911?—J. T. P., LCDR, usnr 
(Ret. ) 

e In 1907 statutory limitations for- 
bade the enlistment of individuals under 
the age of 14; however, by administra- 
tive requirements no one was enlisted 
who was known to be under 15 years 
of age. 

In 1911, as now, an individual enter- 
ing the Military Academy at West Point 
was required to be between the ages of 
17 and 22.—Ep. 


Navy Wife Wants to Teach 


Sir: I would like to be assigned to an 
overseas shore billet with my family. My 
wife is a qualified elementary school 
teacher and is willing to instruct naval 
personnel dependents overseas. 

I have been informed that an instruc- 
tion is in effect which requests a Navy- 
man, if his wife is a school teacher, to 
submit a request for overseas shore duty. 

Can you advise me on this matter? If 
there is such an instruction what quali- 
fications are required?—R. J. S., RMI, 
USN. 

e A limited number of teachers are 
needed annually for Navy overseas de- 
pendents’ schools. BuPers Inst. 1306.6A 
of 30 Jul 1954 invites applications for 
assignment to duty in Naval Missions, 
Offices of Naval Attaches, etc., by petty 
officers whose wives are qualified 
teachers desiring to teach. Also, Com- 
ServLant Inst. 1306.1C of 26 Jan 1955 
invites enlisted personnel in the Atlantic 
Fleet, married to qualified teachers de- 
siring to teach, to request foreign shore 
duty when qualified. 

For complete information about loca- 
tion of schools, required qualifications 
for teachers, salaries, and how to apply, 
write to the Chief of Naval Personnel 
(Attn: Pers C113), Department of the 
Navy, Washington 25, D. C. via your 
commanding officer.—Ep. 


Decorations for Benham 

Sm: I'd like to know what operations 
uss Benham (DD 397) participated in 
and what decorations she is entitled to 
for her part in WW II service.—J. W. O., 
MACH, usn ( Ret.) 

e@ uss Benham (DD 397) rates the 
following decorations for participating in 
World War II: Asiatic-Pacific Campaign 
Medal for the following actions: Mid- 
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This section is open to unofficial communi- 
cations from within the naval service on 
matters of general interest. However, it is 
not intended to conflict in any way with 
Navy Regulation regarding the forwarding - 
of official mail through channels, nor is it 
to substitute for the policy of obtaining 
information from local commands in all pos- 
sible instances. Do not send postage or 
return envelopes. Sign full name and address. 
Address letter to: Editor, ALL HANDS, Room 
1809, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Dept., 
Washington 25, D. C. 











way (3 Jun 1942 to 6 Jun 1942); Guad- 
alcanal-Tulagi landings, (7 Aug 1942 to 
9 Aug 1942); Eastern Solomons (Stew- 
art Island) (23 Aug 1942 to 25 Aug 
1942); Capture and defense of Guadal- 
canal (10 Aug 1942 to 8 Feb 1943); 
Guadalcanal (12 Nov 1942 to 15 Now 
1942). 

Benham also earned the Navy Occu- 
pation Service Medal with “Asia” clasp 
for occupation service in Japan, and the 
World War II Victory medal.—Ep. 


Deck Log Terminology 

Sm: Att Hanns answered a letter in 
the September 1955 issue which asked 
why the word “distant” rather than 
“distance” is used in deck log entries 
such as, “Passed Cape Henry Light 
abeam to starboard, distant 2000 yards.” 

You said “distant” was used in this 
case because it was grammatically cor- 
rect, but NavPers 15876, the current in- 
structions for keeping a ship’s deck log, 
does not agree. On page 11 in the sample 
entries section, the word distance, and 
not distant, is used in all cases similar 





UNUSUAL VIEW of F9F—8 Cougar jet 
refueling in flight is enlargement 
of photo taken on ‘tankers’ scope. 


Vor 


to the one mentioned above—P. G. M., 
LTJG, usnr. 

e “Distant” is the traditional use of 
the word, being handed down through 
literature and old log instructions. Occa- 
sionally, however, the other term is used, 
as you noticed. 

Its usage, therefore, seems to be a 
matter of choice. We believe, as do the 
senior officers whom we ask on questions 
of this nature, that the long-used term 
somehow has a better ring to it, a saltier 
flavor, so to speak.—Ep. 


Warming up the Gyro 

Sir: I have a question concerning the 
gyrocompass. While attending QM 
school I was taught that the gyrocompass 
should be started three hours before it 
is to be used. The QM Manual (3rd 
and 2nd class) mentions four hours. 
Still further, I’ve heard men saying six 
hours. Who is right? 

Incidentally, in the June issue of ALL 
HAnps an error was made in the article 
“This Sky Pilot Saw Plenty of Air Ac- 
tion.” A wrong hull number was given 
to uss Ticonderoga. It should have been 
CVA 14 and not CVA 70.—J.A.W., 
QMS, usN. x 

e Every individual has his own ideas 
on how certain evolutions should be per- 
formed and how soon certain operations 
should be started, but the information 
provided in “Quartermaster 3 & 2,” Vol. 
1, NavPers 10149-A, is believed to be 
correct and is the recommended time 
given by the manufacturer. 

The following is an extract taken from 
a booklet published by the manufacturer: 

“It is preferable to start the equip- 
ment at least four hours before the com- 


_ pass is required for service. This is to 


allow sufficient time for it to come up 
to running temperature and settle on 
the meridian.” 

This is the operating manual provided 
to each ship on which a gyroscope com- 
pass is installed. 

You are correct in pointing out that 
uss Ticonderoga’s designation should be 
CVA 14. Glad you caught the error and 
we'll be on our toes to avoid similar mis- 
takes in the future.—Ep. 


Courses for Officer Promotion 


Sm: BuPers Inst. 1416.1A, which 
lists the correspondence courses officers 
may take for promotion, leaves un- 
settled the status of certain courses 
taken several years ago. 

To be specific, is a course which I 
took in 1951, Universal Code of Mili- 
tary Justice (NavPers 10971), equiva- 
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lent to the current NavPers 10993 
course? 

Also, does Personnel Administration 
(NavPers 10968), exempt any course 
requirement for promotion to LCDR? 
—R.E.S., LT, usn. 


e To be exempt from a promotion 
examination, the correspondence course 
you have taken must be the same as 
listed in BuPers Inst. 1416.1A of 24 
Aug 1955, or a course superseding the 
one listed. A superseding edition of a 
correspondence course is indicated by 
an alphabetical suffix to the NavPers 
number. 

The “Universal Code of Military Jus- 
tice” course you completed in 1951 is 
a one-assignment course, whereas “Mili- 
tary Justice in the Navy” (NavPers 
10993), is a twelve-assignment course 
and therefore not equivalent to the 
course you have taken. 

“Personal Administration” (NavPers 
10968), does not contribute toward 
promotion examination exemption in 
promotion from LT to LCDR. It does, 
however, count for exemption in pro- 
motion from LCDR to CDR.—Eb. 


Trailer Allowance 

Sir: I am being transferred from San 
Francisco to San Diego and would like 
some information on the new bill con- 
cerning allowance for moving house 
trailers. My trailer is a 45-footer and I 
must have it pulled commercially. — 
D. L. B., GM1, usn. 


e You are authorized a trailer allow- 
ance payable to members under perma- 
nent change of station orders effective 
on or after 1 Apr 1955 regardless of the 
date the orders were issued, according 
to Chapter 10 of Joint Travel Regula- 
tions. 

Your trailer must be moved for the 
purpose of residing in it at its destina- 
tion. If you elect to receive the trailer 
allowance, it will be in lieu of both the 
dislocation allowance and the shipment 
of baggage and household effects. The 
authorized mileage is computed on the 
basis of the distances shown in the tables 
and maps appearing in the “Rand-Mc- 
Nally Standard Highway Mileage Guide.” 

Since you are contracting with a com- 
mercial transporter for the movement of 
your trailer, you will be entitled to the 
trailer allowance at the rate of 20 cents 
per mile. If you were to transport your 
trailer by any other means, including 
towing by privately-owned vehicles, you 
would be entitled to the trailer allow- 
ance at the rate of 10 cents per mile—Ep. 


More on Trailer Allowances 

Sm: Soon I will be transferred to the 
Fleet Reserve after 19% years in the 
Navy. Will I be eligible for transporta- 
tion allowances for pulling my house 
trailer and baggage to my Fleet Reserve 
address? If this reimbursement is al- 
lowed, am I still entitled to be reim- 
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REQUESTING PERMISSION to come aboard USS Cotten (DD 669), with the 


Sixth Fleet in the Med, are two Naval Reservists reporting for training cruise. 


bursed for travel of my dependents? 

If the house trailer reimbursement is 
not authorized for Fleet Reservists, am I 
entitled to shipment of household effects, 
reimbursement for dependents’ travel, 
and dislocation allowance?—W. W. W., 
GSC, usn. 

e Upon transfer to the Fleet Reserve, 
you will be allowed six cents per mile for 
your personal travel and 10 cents per 
mile for pulling the trailer if it is used 
for transportation of your household ef- 
fects and baggage. 

Also, you will be allowed six cents per 
mile for each dependent 12 years of age 
or over, not to exceed two such depend- 
ents; and three cents per mile for each 
additional dependent 12 and older. The 
total may not exceed 18 cents per mile. 

Election to receive the trailer allow- 
ance is in lieu of both the dislocation 





allowance and the shipment of baggage 
and household effects. The movement of 
the trailer must be for the purpose of 
residing in it at its destination. Author- 
ized mileage for the trailer allowance is 
computed on the basis of the distances 
shown in the tables and maps appearing 
in the “Rand-McNally Standard High- 
way Mileage Guide.” 

For further information on travel al- 
lowances, your attention is invited to 
Chapter 10 of “Joint Travel Regula- 
tions,’ and Navy Comptroller Instruc- 
tion 7290.1 of 9 Jun 1955.—Ep. 


On Top of the SDEL 

Sir: I have a question concerning the 
Bureau shore duty list. 

If a man applies for shore duty in an 
area or naval district which is wide open 
for his rate, and he is qualified in every 





LOOKS LIKE CHRISTMAS—Night photo of USS Valcour (AVP 55), at anchor 
in the Middle East, is reminiscent of Yuletide glow adorning Fleet each season. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR (Cont.) 











Sm: Has there ever been a battle- 
ship New Hampshire? I believe there 
was, but some old Navymen argue that 
I am wrong. Can you straighten us 
out?—M.D.F., TMTC, usw ( Ret.) 

e You're right. There were, in fact, 
two ships named New Hampshire. 

The first New Hampshire, originally 
named Alabama, was built at Ports- 
mouth, N.H. She was not completed 
until after the beginning of the Civil 
War. In October of 1863, her name 
was changed to New Hampshire and 
she was finally placed in commission 
on 11 May 1864. She carried 15 guns. 

New Hampshire served for a brief 
period as a flagship after the Civil War 
and then was converted into a receiv- 
ing ship. From 1876 to 1881 she served 
as store ship at Port Royal, S.C., later 
being stationed at Norfolk and New- 
port. At Newport and New .London 
she served as flagship of the Appren- 
tice Training Squadron and Receiving 
Ship for Boys. 





FIRST NEW HAMPSHIRE had three names. Originally Alabama, her name 
was changed to New Hampshire. She is shown here as the Granite State. 


Battleship New Hampshire—Has Long Distinguished Record 


In June, 1892, New Hampshire was 
placed out of commission and turned 
over to the New York State Naval 
Militia. In 1904, her name was 
changed to Granite State so that a new 
ship might bear the name of New 
Hampshire. 

She remained at New York as a 
training ship until 1921, when she was 
burned to the water’s edge. 

You probably have in mind the sec- 
ond New Hampshire which was built 
at Camden, N.J. Her keel was laid on 
1 May 1905 and she was launched on 
30 Jun 1906. Two years later New 
Hampshire, Battleship No. 25. was 
commissioned and assigned to the 
Atlantic Fleet. In 1914, she took part 
in the affair at Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

In 1917, she was attached to the 
U.S. Atlantic Fleet, and assigned train- 
ing duty in the Chesapeake Bay area. 

In 1919 she was attached to the At- 
lantic Fleet, with which she remained 
until decommissioned in 1921.—Ep. 





BATTLESHIP NO. 25, the second New Hampshire, was commissioned in 1908. 
She served in Atlantic waters from 1917 until end of her duty in 1921. 
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way for this duty, why is the wait so 
long? 

I applied for a naval district approxi- 
mately five months ago and at the time 
it had no waiting list for my rate. I re- 
ceived my shore duty card and have 
been waiting since. 

The Bureau shore duty list gives me 
the impression that if there are openings 
for a man in his rate and he is qualified, 
he gets what he wants. If so, why can’t 
a man make his preparations and expect 
to make it within a reasonable amount 
of time?—P. E. S., JO2, usn. 


e If you apply for shore duty in a dis- 
trict which has no one ahead of you on 
the shore duty eligibility list, you still 
cannot be ordered until a vacancy occurs 
for a man of your rating within the dis- 
trict. Sometimes this takes many months, 
as the individual currently filling the bil- 
let cannot be ordered to sea until he has 
completed his tour ashore. Bureau orders 
for shore duty are always dated three 
months in advance in order to allow you 
enough time to plan on moving your 
family, and to allow the Fleet personnel 
distributor sufficient time to order a re- 
placement for you.—Ep. 


Request for FT School 


Sir: I am greatly confused about my 
present and future duty status. While 
serving on board a Reserve training 
ship, I submitted an application for fire 
control technician school. The reply 
from the Bureau stated that my name 
must be put on the Sea Duty Survey 
List before school could be granted. 

After my name was put on the list, 
I received orders for active duty on 
board uss Lexington (CVA 16). Due 
to this change of duty, must I resubmit 
my request for school, or is my name 
still on the list? 

Recently I received orders for a nor- 
mal tour of shore duty but they were 
canceled because Lexington had been 
in commission less than six months. 
Would I now receive these same orders 
at the end of the six months, or would 
new orders be more probable?—W.F.H., 
FT3, usN. 

e Your request for schooling must 
be resubmitted to your Type Com- 
mander. 

When your orders to shore duty were 
cancelled your shore duty eligibility 
card was automatically placed in a 
“Hold” file. It will be put back in the 
“Active” file when you have been on 
board six months. At this time, you 
will again be considered for shore duty 
orders.—Ep. 


Letter of Commendation 


Sm: I served as a corpsman attached 
to the First Marine Division in Korea 
from December 1952 to November 1953. 
I was awarded two individual letters of 
commendation with combat V author- 
ized. The letters were signed and for- 
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Travel by Car 


Sra: Can an officer or enlisted man 
who is permanently changing duty 
stations be authorized travel time 
computed at the rate of 250 miles 
per day when traveling by privately 
owned vehicle if he does not actu- 
ally own the vehicle?—C.R.L., PNC, 
USN. 

e If you are authorized to travel 
via a privately owned vehicle—not 
commercial transportation such as 
train or bus—and you actually per- 
form travel via such privately owned 
vehicle, travel time may be com- 
puted at the rate of 250 miles per 
day. Article C-5317(2) of “BuPers 
Manual” does not require that you 
own the vehicle.—Ep. 














warded to me by the Commanding 
General. 

In a recent computation on multiples 
for advancement in rate, I was informed 
that these two letters do not count to- 
ward my advancement. The reference 
given to me for this decision was BuPers 
Inst. 1430.7A of 8 Sep 1954. 

After reading the instruction, and find- 
ing my personnel section’s interpretation 
correct, I feel that there must be pro- 
visions made for similar cases. If not, a 
great injustice is being done to countless 
numbers of corpsmen who received com- 
mendations in the performance of duty. 
—F. X. A., HM2, usw. 

e Letters of Commendation are 
credited, providing they meet the pro- 
visions outlined in BuPers Inst. 1430.7A. 
A letter of commendation—without au- 
thority to wear Commendation Ribbon— 
must be addressed personally to the in- 
dividual from the President, Secretary 
of Defense, Secretary of the Navy, or 
Chief of Naval Operations in order to 
be counted toward your final multiple. 

It is possible that your letters were 
awarded by your commanding officer or 
some other person not included in the 
foregoing list.—Ep. 


Try France or Italy 

Sm: I have requested assignment to 
naval attache and/or naval missions 
duty in Australia, Spain or Colombia. 
Can you tell me the number of CD1s 
on the eligibility list and my chances of 
receiving one of the billets in the near 
future?—D. F. M., CD1, usw. 

e There are no billets for attache or 
naval missions duty in the countries you 
have requested. If you wish to change 
your request and be considered for the 
billets in Italy or France you should 
notify the Chief of Naval Personnel 
( Attn: Pers B-21223). 

At the present time there are six 
CD\1s on the Naval Attache and/or Mis- 
sions Eligibility List. Four of these bil- 
lets become available in the near future. 
One is in CinCSouth, Naples, Italy, 
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available in August 1957; the other three 
are in Headquarters, U. S. European 
Command, available in August 1956, 
November 1956 and October 1957.—Ep. 


Twenty-One Ships Alongside 

Sir: In reference to the inside front 
cover picture in the May 1955 issue, 
please tell uss Cascade (AD 16), that 
if they are still bragging about having 
seven ships alongside, they had better 
quiet down so no one will know what 
boots they really are. 

During the 1920s on board uss Black 
Hawk (AD 9), in China, we had 21 
ships alongside at one time. Nineteen 
destroyers and two mine sweepers, Uss 
Bittern (AM 36), and Finch (AM 9). 

Somewhere in the numerous places 
my personal effects are scattered, I still 
have a picture of this event.—R. F. H., 
LCDR, usn. 

e@ We hope that you can send that 
picture soon. Our imaginations are run- 
ning wild. We can see a giant gray 
caterpillar arching its back in the green 
China Sea. 

Actually, Cascade can not be held 
accountable for boasting. Att Hanps 
thought seven ships alongside was a 
goodly number, so we published the 
picture along with a challenge to our 
readers to top it. Since we are respon- 
sible, the several boots on our staff are 
prepared to bathe in brine and rub 
against old timbers when your picture 
—tripling Cascade’s record—arrives. 

Seven alongside was topped last 


month by a photo sent us by uss Laertes 
(AR 20), and by a U. S. Navy shot of 
uss Nereus (AS 17). Both vessels dis- 
played 10 ships alongside and are tied 
for the new record. (Aut. Hanps, No- 
vember 1955, p. 15).—Eb. 





& 





What's Passing? 
Sm: What type of grading scale 


is used on _ service-wide examina- 
tions? Is 2.5 a passing grade or are 
grades based on a curve of some 
sort? 

Results from an examination con- 
ducted in February 1955 seem to 
indicate that some individuals passed 
on a scale of 2.5 while others who 
made a 2.5 failed the professional 
part of the exam.—N. B. B., PN, usn. 

e Service-wide examinations are 
graded on a standard scale ranging 
from 15 to 80. These scores are iden- 
tical to those reported for Basic Bat- 
tery Tests and have no relationship 
to the Navy’s traditional scale of 0 
to 4.0. 

It is incorrect to compute the ratio 
between an individual's examination 
grade ard the top possible score of 
80, and then apply the resulting per- 
centage to the 0 to 4.0 scale, as you 
may have done.—Ep. 











FAMILY AFFAIR—ENS Alfredo Lukomska, usN, pins new ensign shoulder marks 


Warning at Captain’s Mast 

Sir: I would like an interpretation of 
a warning awarded at Captain’s Mast. 
Is a warning considered to be a punish- 
ment? If it is not considered a punish- 
ment can a conduct mark be lowered due 
to the mast given where the command- 
ing officer does not direct that the marks 
in conduct be lowered? Can a command- 
ing officer lower the conduct mark with- 
out having a Captain’s Mast for other 
than disciplinary action?—E. J. W., YN3, 
USN. 

e A commanding officer may issue a 
warning at Captain’s Mast; however, a 
warning is not provided for under Arti- 





on her brother Fred, who only a few weeks earlier had done the same for her. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR (Cont.) 








Sir: I noted in the January issue of 
Att Hanps a brief piece on “Guns 
for Ballast.” It is interesting to see 
stories change and grow, losing in the 
process most or all in the way of es- 
tablished fact. If your researchers go 
back another decade they might meet 
still an earlier version. While I cannot 
vouch for its full accuracy, I believe 
that just a little research might do so. 

The grains of truth seem to center 
about the words “guns,” “ballast,” 
and a hospital ship. 

In 1896, there was built at New- 
port News, Va., a vessel called the 
ss Creole, for coast-wise and West 
Indies trade, carrying chiefly freight, 
and especially bananas. In 1898 the 
ship was taken over temporarily as a 
hospital ship and was named uss 
Solace. From 1898 to 1908, it served 
as an army transport between the West 
Coast and the Philippines. 

In 1909, she was returned.to the 
Navy and converted into a hospital 
ship. This involved the addition of a 
lot of superstructure. Later there were 
added high topgallant masts to carry 
radio antenna. As a result, this ship 





WAS THIS THE ‘MOST HEAVILY GUNNED’ Navy ship? Rumor has it that old 
USS Solace (1909-1921) earned this title due to Civil War guns as ballast. 


‘Most Heavily Gunned Ship’ Never Fired a Shot 


with 5700 tons displacement and over- 
all length of 377 feet and a beam of 
only 44 feet, rolled excessively. 

Some time between 1912 and 1914 
(plus or minus a year), in an attempt 
to off-set her top-heavy condition by 
lowering her metacentric height, some 
concrete-ballast was installed in which, 
as story has it, there were imbedded 
a considerable number of muzzle- 
loading iron guns of Civil War vin- 
tage. This was presumably done in her 
homeport in the Navy Yard at Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

From then on she had the reputa- 
tion of being the most “heavily gunned 
ship in the Navy.” There were those 
who claimed that there were as many 
as 200 cannons in the ballast. She was 
decommissioned in 1921, and later 
sold for scrap iron. I served on her 
from December 1917 to August 1919. 
—R. A. Kern, RADM, MC, usnr. 

e@ Thank you for your interesting 
letter on the “Guns for Ballast” ship. 
It has added much to the material 
on this subject. Still more on the 
legend was reported in the April issue 
of Att Hanns (page 25).—Ep. 








cle 15, UCM], and is not considered to 
be a punishment. Therefore, a Captain’s 
Mast which results only in a warning 
normally should not be entered in the 
service record, but it should be entered 
in the Unit Punishment Book. The only 
exception is in the case of unauthorized 
absence. 

Normally, as indicated in Article 
C-7821 (b) 2, “BuPers Manual,” per- 
formance marks should not be entered as 
a result of a warning. However, the 
marks may be lowered by the command- 
ing officer if he so desires. In this con- 
nection, a mark in conduct of less than 
4.0 may be assigned in the absence of 
disciplinary action. The lowering of the 
marks is based on the offense committed 
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which resulted in the warning. When 
such action is taken, a service record 
entry setting forth the cause is required. 
—Eb. 


China Service Medal 

Sir: For service performed during the 
evacuation of the Tachen Islands, CinC- 
PacFlt determined that Beachmaster 
Unit 1, WestPacDet, was eligible for 
the China Service Medal (Extended). 
Some members of the unit did not actu- 
ally participate in the evacuation itself 
but were required to stay at Camp Mc- 
Gill, Japan. 

Should those who actually partici- 
pated in the evacuation be the only ones 
entitled to the medal or should all per- 





sonnel who were attached to, present 
and serving on permanent duty with the 
unit be entitled to the medal? 

According to NavPers 15,790 (Rey 
1953) concerning the China Service 
Medal (Extended), it would seem that 
all personnel would be eligible for the 
medal. 

My personal opinion is that those who 
actually participated in the evacuation 
are the only ones entitled to the medal. 
—J. R., YN1, usn. 

e@ CinCPacFlt has authorized Beach- 
master Unit 1 (Western Pacific Detach- 
ment) as eligible for the China Service 
medal for the period 30 Jan 1955 to 13 
Feb 1955. Personnel of Beachmaster Unit 
1 who remained in Japan would nor be 
entitled to this award since the China 
Service Medal is authorized for service 
in or over China and in Chinese waters. 

Under certain conditions, CinCPacFlt 
may authorize temporary duty as quali- 
fying for the China Service Medal, sub- 
ject to the final approval of the Chief of 
Naval Operations.—Ep. 


Going Regular 


Sm: I recently transferred from 
LTJG, usnr-r to LTJG, usn. Am I elig- 
ible for mustering out pay and accrued 
leave.—L.P.M., LTJG, usn. 

e You are. Anyone transferred from 
the Naval Reserve to the Regular Navy 
is entitled to mustering-out pay, if 
otherwise proper, unless in pay grade 
0-4 through 0-8 at the time of transfer. 
In such case you are not entitled to a 
lump sum leave payment. (“NavCompt 
Manual,” paragraph 044170-3, gives 
the details.)—Ep. 


Ato N and Oto Z 


Sir: I would appreciate an answer 
to the following question: What is 
meant by “A to N” subjects?—C.W.W., 
ETC, vusn. 


e Early editions of the “Bluejackets’ 
Manual” and training courses used the 
letters “A to Z” to label some of the 
subjects with which seamen should 
familiarize themselves. A-N listed the 
subjects which every man on board 
ship should know and O-Z listed the 
subjects which seamen, second class, 
should know. A few examples, selected 
at random, are as follows: 


A—Discipline and Duty. 

E—Rules Regarding Salutes and Na- 
val Customs. 

I—The aim and object of all General 
Drills. 

N—Athletics; the attention given them 
in the Navy. 

O-—Boats; types, nomenclatures; gear, 
duties of a boatkeeper. 

R—Deck Seamanship. 

W-—Artillery. 

Z—Signals. 

This system has been replaced by the 
training courses now in use.—Eb. 
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Permanent Appointment as CPO 

Sm: When I made chief on 20 
Aug 1945, all men advanced to this 
rate were on a temporary basis. On 
20 Aug 1946, I was “appointed to 
pay grade one,” rather than being 
given a so-called permanent ap- 
pointment. 

I understand that an appointment 
to pay grade one and a permanent 
appointment are the same thing, and 
that my permanent appointment 
status may be counted from the date 
that I was appointed to pay grade 
one.—R.D.S., BMC, usn. 

e You are correct. The tempor- 
ary rates were dropped and there- 
fore have no meaning. Appointment 
to pay grade one and permanent 
appointment are the same. In your 
case, you are considered to have 
served in permanent appointment 
status since 20 Aug 1946.—Epb. 














Counting Time for Retirement 

Str: Mine is a complicated situation. 
I was originally commissioned ensign 
from CPO on 16 Sep 1943. After ad- 
vancing to lieutenant, junior grade, on 
1 Jan 1945, I was reverted to CPO on 
13 Jan 1947. On 16 Nov 1951 I was 
recommissioned lieutenant, junior grade, 
with date of rank 29 Aug 1949. 

Does time served in commissioned 
statv3 before reversion to enlisted status 
count for retirement purposes? When 
does the commissioned service time be- 
gin for the reappointment, 29 Aug 1949 
or 16 Nov 1951? 

If a temporary officer is reverted to 
enlisted status before the completion of 
16 years’ commissioned service, and 
later completed his 30 years in the Fleet 
Reserve, would he be retired with the 
highest rank satisfactorily held before 
30 Jun 1946 or highest rank held during 
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his naval career?—R. L. M., LT, usn. 

e Your time served in commissioned 
status before reversion to enlisted status 
counts for retirement purposes. Your 
commissioned service time for reappoint- 
ment began on 16 Nov 1951. 

If a temporary officer is reverted to 
enlisted status before completion of 10 
years’ commissioned service and later 
completes his 30 years in the Fleet Re- 
serve, he would retire with the highest 
rank held before 30 Jun 1946.—Ep. 


Choice of Last Duty 

Sir: I understand that when I apply 
for transfer to the Fleet Reserve that 
the Bureau will transfer me to the naval 
activity nearest my home for my last 
six months of active duty. Is this cor- 
rect?—J. J. D., SKC, usn. 

e No. Such requests are disapproved, 
because their approval would result in 
prohibitive overmanning of certain 
naval activities, and further aggravate a 
personnel situation already plagued with 
a shortage of trained petty officers. The 
widespread misconception concerning 
reassignment apparently stems from the 
Chief of Naval Personnel’s practice of 
assigning personnel completing thirty 
years active service to the area of their 
choice, after their retirement date has 
been established by the Secretary of the 
Navy, for their last six months of active 
duty.—Ep. 


Dependents’ Travel to Japan 

Sm: Is it true that dependents are not 
allowed to travel to Japan? If so, when 
did this order go into effect?—D. V. B., 
HMg2, vusn. 

e Your dependents may travel to 
Japan; however, you must first obtain 
approval for this travel from Commander 
Naval Forces, Far East. Prior approval 
is necessary because dependent housing 
is quite limited in this area.—Ep. 


ENCLOSED find $2.25 for a subscription to ALL HANDS magazine, the Bureau of Naval 
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Ship Reunions 

News of reunions of ships and or- 
ganizations will be carried in this 
column from time to time. In planning 
a reunion, best results will be obtained 
by notifying The Editor, All Hands 
Magazine, Room 1809, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Navy Department, Washington 
25, D. C., four or more months in 
advance. 

e The Barnacles — Officers who 
served in the Ninth Naval District 
before World War II will hold their 
third reunion on 10 Dec 1955, at 
5:30 p.m. in the Naval Reserve Ar- 
mory on Randolph Street, Chicago, 
Ill. For further information, write to 
Albert F. Block, Ripley Bldg., Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 

e uss Osceola (YTB 129), and 
(YO 20) —Crew members of these 
ships during 1918-1919 interested in 
holding a reunion in 1956 should 
contact John M. Greenwood, Dredge 
Harbor, Riverside Ser. Number 161- 
87-96, New Jersey. 











Make checks or money orders 


Does Reserve Bill Affect Me? 

Sm: Does the new Reserve Bill affect 
me? I have been on active duty with 
the Reserve since December 1954, and 
before that was a member of the inac- 
tive Reserve.—H. D., AT3, usNR. 

e You will not be affected by the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955, Public Law 
305 (84th Congress), since your date 
of enlistment was prior to the date ef- 
fective in the law. 

Under this law, men enlisting in the 
armed forces for the first time on or after 
10 Aug 1955 will have a six-year obliga- 
tion. 

Since you were a member of the 
armed forces before this date, your sta- 
tus remains unchanged and you have an 
eight-year obligation.—Ep. 
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These Men Built Your Navy's Tradition 


ROLL CALL OF NAVYMEN since the first “United 

States Ship” put to sea would yield many names 
whose owners have left their mark on Uncle Sam’s sea 
service. Some of these men were national heroes; others 
were little known outside naval and military circles. 
But they all have at least one thing in common: They 
helped shape the Navy you know today. 

You'll find 47 Navymen in this group of “Men Who 
Made Naval History.” They cover a period from the 
early days of the Revolutionary War to the turn of the 
twentieth century. And just in case you discover that 
someone has been left out who you think ought to be 
included, you should know something about the method 
of selection. First of all, a 
man by a single great act or 
one particular achievement 
may have earned for him- 
self a spot on this list. On the 
other hand, he might have 
won this distinction as a re- 
sult of years of Navy career 
service. Perhaps he was 
responsible for a victory at 
sea, or he may have devel- 
oped a new piece of equip- 
ment, or influenced strategy 
and tactics. In some cases 
it will appear that the se- 
lectee may merely be repre- 
sentative of perhaps hun- 
dreds of other Navymen 
who performed equally valuable services but who unfor- 
tunately received less recognition. And finally, a man 
may have been selected because he represents a cer- 
tain characteristic, such as loyalty or reliability—attri- 
butes which have helped to shape the Navy of today 
as much as the most powerful ordnance development 
or the fastest ships. 

Most—but not all—of the men cited here are high 
ranking—admirals, commodores, or at the least captains. 
But remember, they all got their start in the Navy much 
lower down the ladder, like Boatswain's Mate Reuben 
James or Lieutenant John P. Downes. No man ever 
won a battle alone, and such commanders as John 
Paul Jones, Preble and Farragut would be the first 
to acknowledge their debt to the mates, gunners, fore- 
top captains, midshipmen and powder monkeys—all of 
the men who served with them and made their victories 
possible. 

The fact that only 47 men are cited here does not 
minimize the work of others. This, of course, is not a 
complete list. There is little doubt that, through their 
quiet devotion to duty, through their persistent efforts 
in behalf of new fangled ideas. and inventions, many 
others could qualify with equal validity. Notable among 
the names missing from this list are those of David 
Bushnell, who invented a submarine that was actually 
used in the Revolutionary War (Att Hanns, November 
1951, p. 59), Robert Fulton, inventor of the steamship 
(ALL Hanns, March 1952, p. 59), Nathaniel Bowditch, 
who wrote the famed manual on navigation (ALL 
Hanps, October 1955, p. 12), Gideon Welles, Secre- 
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Fighting on deck of Serapis — 1779 


tary of the Navy in the Civil War and other SecNavs, 
not to mention presidents of the United States, subue. 
rine inventor John Holland (Att Hanns, April 1953, 
p. 2, and April, 1955, p. 28), and the admirals William 
Sampson and Winfield Schley (Attu Hanps, May 1953, 

59). If we've left out your choices drop us a line, 
giving the reasons for making your selection. 

Note also that this roundup of names stops with the 
turn of the twentieth century. History will add dozens 
more who have helped shape the Navy in the past 
several decades. Here’s the list. 


Joun Paut Jones (1747-1792) was commissioned in 
the U. S. Navy in 1775, 
and his fame rests primarily 
upon his singular accom- 
plishments at sea, as com- 
mander of Ranger, Bon 
Homme Richard, Alfred and 
several other craft. But aside 
from such exploits, Jones 
played a remarkable role in 
the formative years of this 
country, hoisting the Ameri- 
can flag the first time it was 
displayed on the ocean, re- 
ceiving the first official rec- 
ognition accorded the flag 
by a foreign power, giving 
that flag its baptism of fire 
at sea.”"The “energies, the 
professional capacity, the indomitable determination 
and dauntless scorn of death which marked John Paul 
Jones above all his fellows” make his memory a living 
force throughout the naval service. He still serves as 
an inspiration to students at the Naval Academy, where 
his remains are enshrined. 


Samuet Tucker (1747-1833) was a merchant skipper 
who was commissioned a captain in the Revolutionary 
Navy in March 1777, taking command of the frigate 
Boston some months later. After delivering the U. S. 
Minister John Adams to France and taking a number 
of prizes, Tucker was himself captured when the city 
of Charleston fell to the enemy (May 1780). A year 
later he was released, took command of the sloop-of-war 
Thorn, a Britisher which he had captured in 1799, and 
continued to take prizes. Although he was recaptured, 
Tucker managed to escape before the close of the 
war. He returned to active service during the War of 
1812, and made a brilliant capture of the British pri- 
vateer Crown which had been harassing the Maine 
coast. 


Joun Barry (1745-1803) contributed to the Navy the 
same aggressive spirit and indomitable drive for victory 
which marked his contemporaries of Revolutionary 
times. In 1776 while commanding the brig Lexington, 
Barry led his men in the capture of the British tender 
Edward—-the first British ship taken by a commissioned 
American ship. Commodore Barry was also the Navy’s 
third commander-in-chief. 
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Nichotas Bioote (1750-1778) a shipmate of Nelson, 
entered the British navy in 1770, but returned to his 
native land at the outbreak of the Revolution. In com- 
mand of Andrea Doria, a 14-gun brig, Biddle made 
prizes of 10 enemy vessels in a satisfyingly short time. 
Appointed by Congress to command the 32-gun Ran- 
dolph, Biddle continued to display unsurpassed activity, 
zeal and intelligence—until he perished in a blaze of 
glory. Cruising near Barbados with four small vessels 
of war, Randolph came upon the 64-gun British ship- 
of-the-line Yarmouth. Ordering his small vessels to 
safety, Biddle tackled his outsized opponent by firing 
a broadside into her. Some 20 minutes of brisk action 
followed before an explosion shook Randolph. Biddle 
and 310 crewmen were lost with the vessel. 


Jon Rovcers (1772-1838) had seen years of merchant 
service before he became (1798) a lieutenant in the 
new U.S. Navy. He served against the Barbary pirates 
and, in 1805, succeeded to command of the squadron 
engaged in the Tripolitan War. Later, Rodgers com- 
manded President, which had been ordered to stop 
British impressment of American seamen. Encountering 
a British ship, he gave chase and overhauled her. In 
the subsequent battle the British vessel Little Belt was 
defeated. This was one of the incidents leading to the 
War of 1812, in which Rodgers was wounded by an 
explosion of one of his own guns. He later served as 
president of the Board of Naval Commissioners (1815- 
24, 1827-37). 


Joshua Barney (1759-1818) also entered the Navy 
early in the Revolution. He immediately began the 
daring exploits which re- 
sulted in his being captured 
by the British three times. 
Later Barney served in the 
French navy, and engaged 
in large-scale privateering 
during the War of 1812. 
Given the task of halting the 
British push up Chesapeake 
Bay in July 1814, Barney 
delayed their drive for sev- 
eral weeks. When the British 
did land Barney rushed Ma- 
rines and sailors to nearby 
Bladensburg, Md., where he 
held the center of the line 
until outflanked. The intrepid Barney was wounded and 
captured during the fighting in that battle. 


THomas Truxtun (1755-1822) went to sea early, in 
merchant vessels. In the American Revolution he served 
the patriots as a privateer and took many British prizes. 
When the U. S. Navy came into being in 1794, he left 
merchantmen, becoming master of Constellation and 
taking part in the naval troubles with France and 
England. Constellation captured the French frigate 
L’Insurgente in 1799 and defeated La Vengeance in 
battle in 1800, though the French vessel escaped cap- 
ture because a storm injured Constellation. Perhaps 
Commodore Truxtun’s greatest contribution to the Navy 
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Constitution defeats Guerriere — 1812 


lay in his ability as a navigator and seaman. He was 
among the first to discuss the value of the Gulf Stream 
to navigation. 


Bensamin Stoovert (1751-1813) was a Continental Army 
cavalry captain who “joined” the Navy after severe 
wounds made him unfit for active service. He was 
appointed the first Secretary of the Navy in May 1798, 
remaining in the post until March 1801. Stoddert’s tact, 
industry and judgment joined with his mercantile ex- 
perience to make him invaluable to the formation of 
our first Navy. When Stoddert became Secretary, the 
bulk of the Navy consisted of the frigates Constitution, 
Constellation, and United States; by the latter part of 
1799 the Navy had in commission five frigates and 
23 sloops-of-war. 


Davin Porter (1780-1843), appointed a midshipman 
in 1798, saw his first service in the West Indies and 
in the war with Tripoli. Captured with Philadelphia 
in 1803 (off the Tripoli coast) Porter remained a pris- 
oner until peace was declared in 1805. He returned to 
the fore during the War of 1812, capturing several 
vessels including Alert, a British man-of-war. Round- 
ing Cape Horn in Essex, (the first American man-of-war 
to enter the Pacific), Porter cruised the Pacific warring 
on British whalers. His actions immobilized British 
trade in the area. He took formal possession of the 
Marquesas Islands in November 1813, but this act was 
not recognized by the government. His ship was cap- 
tured, but only after playing an important role in the 
War of 1812. 


Eowaro Preste (1761-1807) made his first cruise on 
board a_ privateer during 
1777-78. In 1779 he became 
a midshipman in-the Massa- 
chusetts Marine, then en- 
tered the merchant service. 
In 1799 he accepted a 
lieutenant’s commission in 
the U. S. Navy, rising to 
the rank of captain within a 
year. In 1803 Preble, com- 
manding a squadron headed 
by Constitution, opened 
and successfully concluded 
negotiations which averted 
a war with Morocco. Preble 
then proceeded to blockade 
Tripoli, where Philadelphia had run aground and her 
captured crew was being held for ransom. From Novem- 
ber 1803 until his relief on 10 Sep 1804 Preble con- 
tinued the blockade and harassment of the pirate strong- 
hold, thus playing a major role in the eventual release 
of Bainbridge and his Philadelphia crewmen, and put- 
ting an end to the piracy which had long plagued 
Mediterranean shipping. 


Wiuiam Bainsrioce (1774-1833), already an experienced 
sea captain, joined the Navy in 1798 when war with 
France threatened. In 1800 Bainbridge, delivering trib- 
ute money to the Dey of Algiers for the release of 
American seamen, was forced by the Dey to sail under 
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the Turkish flag to Constantinople—an insult that con- 
tributed to the American declaration of war against the 
Barbary States. Commanding Philadelphia during the 
Tripoli war, Bainbridge captured the Moorish frigate 
Meshaboha. When his ship ran aground he was cap- 
tured, but rescued after Decatur’s daring destruction 
of Philadelphia. He was in command of Constitution 
when she met and captured the British frigate Java 
in December 1812. In 1815 Bainbridge established the 
school for naval officers at Boston. Bainbridge subse- 
quently acted as chief of the Board of Naval Commis- 
sioners. 


StepHen Decatur (1779-1820) also joined the Navy in 
1798 and rose to fame in J 
the Tripolitan war. In 1804 \ 
he led his men into Tripoli x 
harbor to destroy Bain- 
bridge’s frigate Philadelphia 
which had run aground and 
been captured. They man- 
aged to board the frigate 
and set her afire, and Deca- 
tur won his captaincy for 
the feat. Commanding three 
vessels in the War of 1812, 
with United States as his 
flagship, Decatur captured 
the British frigate Mace- 
donian — before the British 
blockade rendered him 
powerless until the peace 
had actually been signed. Without knowledge of the 
settlement, however, Decatur put to sea in President, 
outrunning three ships of the enemy and capturing a 
fourth before he was forced to surrender. In the so-called 
Algerine War of 1815, Decatur used his squadron to 
force peace terms on the Dey of Algiers and obtain 
reparations from the Barbary powers. Then, as one of 
three Naval Commissioners from the period 1815 to 
1820, Decatur wielded powerful influence over naval 
affairs. In addition to a career studded with incidents 
of reckless bravery, Decatur is remembered for the 
stubborn patriotism which led him to make a fervent 
toast at Norfolk, a toast which ended, “may she always 
be in the right; but our country, right or wrong.” 


Revsen James (1776-1838) was an enlisted boatswain’s 
mate, born in Delaware. Entering the Navy as a boy, 
he served under Commodore Truxtun in Constellation 
and took part in engagements with L’Insurgente and 
La Vengeance. He was active in the operations against 
Tripoli in 1803-05 and was one of the boarding party 
under Decatur which set fire to Philadelphia after her 
capture. Reuben James is credited with saving the 
life of Captain Decatur when, in a hand-to-hand fight, 
Decatur was knocked down by a Tripolitan and the 
scimitar of another was about to fall on him. James 
deliberately took the blow intended for his commander, 
but recovered and followed his captain to other ships 
and other battles. James, along with Decatur, was cap- 
tured on board President after her six-hour running 

_fight with the British squadron on 15 Jan 1815. James 
is representative of all those Navymen whose courage 
and loyalty have become part of the Navy tradition. 
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Isaac Hut (1773-1843), commander of Enterprise and 
Argus in the Tripolitan war, took command of Consti- 
tution in 1810—and proceeded to participate in the first 
measure of strength between a British and an American 
frigate. Early in the War of 1812, he slipped Constitu- 
tion out of Chesapeake Bay and made his way through 
the British blockade to Boston harbor. On 19 Aug 1812, 
Constitution met Guerriere in one of America’s great 
sea battles. Captain Hull’s superior ship handling, tac- 
tics and gunnery forced the British vessel to surrender, 


Jacos Jones (1768-1850) entered the Navy in 1799 
as a midshipman. During the war against the Barbary 
corsairs he was captured along with Philadelphia and 
her crew, but later released, 
In October 1812, Jones com- 
manded the 18-gun sloop 
Wasp in capturing the Brit- 
ish Frolic, but lost both ships 
to the 74-gun Poictiers. Re- 
leased once more, he skip- 
pered the captured frigate 
Macedonian. Later he com- 
manded squadrons in the 
Pacific and in the Mediter- 
ranean, where he helped to 
vanquish the Algerian pi- 
rates. He also served as a 
commissioner of the Naval 
Board and as governor of 
the Naval Asylum at Phila- 
delphia. 

Isaac Cuauncey (1772-1840) also entered the Navy in 
1799 and served in the hostilities with France and the 
Tripolitan War. During the War of 1812 he was given 
command of Lakes Erie and Ontario, establishing his 
headquarters at Sackets Harbor. Here he assembled a 
formidable fleet. In 1813 he defeated a British squadron 
at York Bay and aided the Army in taking York (now 
Toronto) and Fort George. He later was placed in 
command of the Mediterranean squadron and served 
on the Naval Board of Commissioners. 


Wiuiam H. Auten (1784-1813) entered the Navy in 
1800. He was third lieutenant of Chesapeake when she 
was captured by Leopard in 1807, and was a lieuten- 
ant in the frigate United States when she captured 
Macedonian (October 1812). In 1813 Allen ran the 
British blockade in the brig Argus, delivered a new 
ambassador to France—and headed for enemy shipping 
in the Irish Sea. Under his inspired leadership, Argus 
accounted for 19 merchantmen before His Majesty’s 
brig Pelican forced the ship to surrender. Allen died 
of wounds the day after his ship was captured. 


James Lawrence (1781-1813) entered the Navy in 1798 
and saw his first important service in the Tripolitan 
War. He commanded Enterprise under Decatur and 
participated in David Porter’s gallant attack on Tripoli 
and in the burning of Philadelphia. Commanding Hornet 
at the outbreak of the War of 1812, Lawrence met and 
defeated the British brig of war Peacock off the coast 
of South America. He was promoted to captain and 
given command of Chesapeake in 1813, with orders 
to proceed northward from Boston and intercept Can- 
ada-bound supply ships. On his way out he met and 
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engaged the British frigate Shannon, which had been 
blockading Boston. His words, “Don’t give up the ship!” 
shouted as he was carried from the deck, mortally 
wounded, became a popular naval battle cry. 


Ouiver Hazaro Perry (1785-1819) was appointed a mid- 
shipman in 1799, when he was only 14. He served in 
the war with the Barbary States, was promoted to 
lieutenant (1807) and from 1807 to 1809 was engaged 
in building gunboats. In the War of 1812 he was com- 
missioned to build, equip and man a fleet at Erie, Pa. 
On 10 Sep 1813 Perry’s fleet engaged a British force 
in the battle of Lake Erie. When uss Lawrence, Perry’s 
flagship, was reduced to ruins, he transferred to Niagara 
and shortly forced the British to surrender. His report 
of the battle—“We have met the enemy and they are 
ours”—has become famous. That victory made Perry a 
national hero and gave the United States control of 
Lake Erie. 


Joun P. Downes (1784-1854) first made a name for 
himself as Commodore Porter’s “strong right arm” dur- 
ing the War of 1812. When 10-year-old Midshipman 
David G. Farragut reported aboard Essex at Norfolk 
in 1811, he reported to Lieutenant Downes who was 
executive officer and first lieutenant. Later, when Porter 
and Essex had captured a dozen British whalers around 
the Galapagos Islands, the best whaler was armed and 
“sworn in” as uss Essex Junior, LT John Downes com- 
manding. In 1819 Downes sailed Macedonian to Cali- 
fornia, becoming the second U. S. Navy skipper to 
touch our Pacific coast. Then, as commander of Potomac, 
he called at Sumatra in 1832 to bring to justice the 
murderers of a Salem clip- 
pers crew—and proceeded 
to make Potomac the second 
American warship to girdle 
the globe. 


THomas Macponoucu (1783- 
1825) had seen three years’ 
service when he headed for 
Tripoli in 1803 on board 
the ill-fated Philadelphia. At 
Gibraltar, however, he was 
put in charge of a captured 
frigate, thereby missing the 
imprisonment which befell 
his shipmates. Then, serv- 
ing under Stephen Decatur, 
he took part in the destruc- 
tion of Philadelphia and the attacks on Tripolitan gun- 
boats. Macdonough resigned his commission in 1808, 
but returned to duty early in the War of 1812. Charged 
with building a small fleet on Lake Champlain into a 
force strong enough to hold the British in check, Mac- 
donough soon earned himself the title “Hero of Lake 
Champlain.” With 14 vessels mounting 86 guns he 
defeated a force of 16 vessels mounting 95 guns, the 
battle taking place near Plattsburg and constituting 
one of the significant naval battles in early U. S. history. 


a= 4 


Joun Perciva (1779-1862) was appointed a master’s 
mate in 1799, a midshipman in 1800, and discharged 
under the peace establishment act of 1801. He then 
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entered the merchant service, only to be impressed 
by the British and sent aboard npms Victory, which was 
soon captured by a Spanish vessel. Percival was put in 
command of the prize and ordered to Madeira. There 
he and other impressed American seamen managed to 
escape to uss George Washington and return home. 
Percival distinguished himself on 4 Jul 1813 in a bof- 
rowed fishing smack. Manning her with 36 volunteers, 
well-armed and well-concealed, he loaded the deck 
with produce and headed for Eagle, the tender for 
Poictiers, a 74-gun Britisher. At a given signal the 33 
concealed crewmen rose from hiding and commenced 
firing. Eagle’s men were so taken by surprise that they 
took refuge below decks, not even waiting to haul down 
their colors. Percival then proceeded to New York with 
his prize. He again distinguished himself in April 1814, 
during the action in which uss Peacock captured the 
British “bragging ship” Epervier. 


James Bioote (1783-1848), another of the Navy’s mid- 
shipmen in 1800, found himself first lieutenant of Wasp 
at the beginning of the War of 1812. He led the board- 
ing party which captured the British Frolic, only to 
lose her and themselves when a British ship-of-the-line 
appeared. Released in an exchange of prisoners, he 
assumed command of the sloop Hornet and once again 
tangled with the British. Biddle had just managed to 
capture Penguin, a superior British vessel, when another 
ship-of-the-line appeared. This time Biddle managed 
to get away, only to find when he reached a port that 
peace had been declared. Later, Biddle took formal 
possession of the Oregon country for the U. S., helping 
to establish a claim which later became very important. 
He also spent much time in 
protecting U. S. shipping 
in South American wafers, 
where the rights of neutrals 
were being violated., In 
1846 he negotiated the first 
treaty between the U. S.,and 
China. 


Samuet C. Reo (1783-1861) 
was a Connecticut Yankee 
who first went to sea ati age 
11. He later served as an act- 
ing midshipman in uss ba 
more of Commodore Trux- 
tun’s West India uad- 
ron. Reid is credited {with 
one of the most remarkable 
naval battles on record, fought during the War of 1812 
while he was in command of General Armstrong, a\ pri- 
vateer brig of seven guns and 90 men. At Fayal, on 26 
and 27 Sep 1814, Reid was attacked by the boats of 
Plantagenet, 74 guns; Rota, 44 guns and Carnation, 18 
guns. Reid succeeded in thoroughly disabling and de- 
feating the enemy, but was forced to scuttle his own 
vessel to prevent her capture. American casualties in the 
engagement were two killed, seven wounded; British 
losses amounted to 120 dead and 130 wounded. 


Cuares Stewart (1778-1869) was an East Indiaman 
skipper who received a Navy lieutenant’s commission 
(Continued on page 37) 
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John Paul Jones Samuel Tucker 


In his personal conduct, his bold cour- A hard-bitten New England skipper, he 
age, his skillful tactics and strategy, he was a fine example of the heroic Navy 
set up standards that exist to this day. captains of the Revolutionary War. 


John Rodgers Benjamin Stoddert 


A merchant skipper, he held vigorous As first Secretary of the Navy, he 
views that were felt in his role as Com- shaped future policy, was instrumental 
missioner and early Secretary of War. in greatly increasing size of Fleet. 


Isaae Hull Jacob Jones 


A distinguished commander of the A squadron commander in the Pacific 
post-Revolutionary period, he did much and the Med, he was a strong Commis- 
to establish professional standards. sioner and Naval Asylum governor. 
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John Barry 


One of the first men to be commissioned 
he was also instrumental in encourag- 
ing construction of naval vessels. 


David Porter Edward Preble 


First to sail a U.S. man-of-war around Best known for hipmpaign c 
Cape Horn, he raided British ships in pirates in Med, he 
Pacific, discovered Marquesas Islands. ence on rising ge 


Isaac Chauncey William H. Al 

His actions on Great Lakes in War of He provided outsif™g exa 
1812 helped the Army take Toronto and enterprise, seamanmand da 
Fort George; later was Commissioner. actions against ené™ War o 
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Nicholas Biddle 


In his final contest at two-to-one odds, 
he demonstrated the value of taking a 
calculated loss to protect the main fleet. 


* 


William Bainbridge 
Active in War of 1812 and campaign 


against Tripoli pirates, he had great in- 
fluence among junior officers of time. 


1 Preble 
wn for hipmpaign against 
n Med, he@had great influ- 
rising ge! of Navymen. 


James Lawrence 

Another brilliant commander who did 
so much to establish 
the young Navy 


a traditi 


in War 





for 
of 1812. 





Joshua Barney 


Another “Old Navy” captain, veteran 
of the Revolution and War of 1812, he 
was tough, shrewd, an expert seaman. 


Stephen Decatur , 


Best known for destruction of Philadel- 
phia, he was a brilliant seaman, and 
early Commissioner of Naval Affairs. 


Oliver Hazard Perry 

A brilliant fighter, as he proved in 
Battle of Lake Erie, he was also one 
of the Navy’s earliest ship builders. 


Thomas Truxtun 


As skipper of Constellation, he showed 
skill fighting, but his greatest contribu- 
tion was as a navigator and seaman. 


Reuben James 
He is frequently referred to. as an out- 


standing example of heroism and 
sacrifice for the good of shipmates. 


John P. Downes 


He exemplifies the loyal junior officer 
and right hand man whose reliability 
accounts for success in difficult missions. 
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hides Macdonough 


Another ex-Philadelphian, outnumbered 
and out gunned, he won a historically 
significant victory on Lake Champlain. 


nog 


(qin a] 


* ¢ 


Matthew Fontaine Maury 


His work did much to shape the, trend to- 
ward the scientific approach to seamanship 
which was displacing earlier “Old Navy.” 


ly 


John Adolphus Dahlgr 


The “New Navy” began to shape up 
rapidly as a result of his contributions 
in the field of ordnance and design. 





en 





John Percival 

He demonstrated that it isn’t necessary to 
hold high rank to achieve honor and 
distinction in action and organization. 





Franklin Buchanan 

Another representative of the “New Navy,” 
he made contributions during his long naval 
career in scholarship and diplomacy. 





Henry Walke 


A brilliant Civil War officer, he fought 
in important battles on the Mississippi, 
and skippered one of the first iron-clads. 






heane Biddle 


Not only a fighting sea captain, he also 
found that the needs of the service re- 
quired him to be an explorer and diplomat. 


Robert Field Stockton 


His influence was felt in his negotiations 
in Liberia and California, his promotion of 
a steam Navy legislation to end flogging. 





John Rodgers 


Representative of the second generation na- 
val leaders, he devoted much of his career 
to fields of exploration and administration. 
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Samuel Reid Charles Stewart Charles Wilkes 


He is cited as an example of sheer heroism Serving the Navy from its early days A frequently controversial figure, he was 
against incredible odds, which, if shrewdly through the Civil War, he devoted three- nevertheless one of the first outstanding 
applied, can be made to operate favorably. quarters of a century to the sea service. representatives of the new, scientific Navy. 


Matthew Perry David Farragut George Bancroft 


Best known for his treaty with Japan, he One of the most famous of U $ admir- In his position as Secretary of the Navy he 
also pioneered in application of steam als, he rounded out an amazing career was primarily responsible for the establish- 
power and encouraged naval education. from War of 1812 through Civil War. ment and principles of the Naval Academy 


* 


John A Winslow William B Codecs : John Gunnel Talbot 


As captain of Kearsarge, he did much to A man of action, he performed deeds dur- His voyage in a small, homemade boat af- 
keep South blockaded, finally found and ing Civil War causing him to be personi- ter loss of Saginaw in the Pacific, ranks 
sank Alabama off Cherbourg, France. fied as the gallant, successful junior officer. with greatest adventure stories of the sea. 
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George A. Converse 










































Foxhall Alexander Parker 


Benjamin F. Isher wood 


Another officer successful not only in com- Influential in introducing electricity aboard Another engineer, he pioneered in the pro- 
bat but also as an engineer and tactician, ship, he was among those who caused an duction of fast cruisers. A bureau (Steam 
he helped change Navy from sail to steam. acceleration of engineering after Civil War. Engineering) was created to help him work. 


ff 
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George Wallace Melville Alfred Thayer Mahan Stephen Bleecker Luce 


As an outstanding engineer, he introduced Through his lectures and writing on naval Known both as the foremost seaman of the 
many innovations and also participated in history, he established a new concept of time and as father of the Naval War Col- 
the crucial Arctic explorations of the period sea power as a decisive factor in warfare. lege, he worked toward an improved Navy. 





Robert Edwin Peary George Dewey William S. Sims 

Discovery of North Pole was the climax of His capture of Manila was spectacular but He was primarily responsible for adoption 

years of exploration and important ethno- even more significant was the planning and of the convoy system during WW I, and 

logical and meteorological observations. foresight which made this victory possible. his influence on gunnery was impertant. 
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(cont.) in 1798, and proceeded to spend 71 of his 91 
years in service. Stewart proved an able commander of 
everything from the expedition which destroyed Phila- 
delphia at Tripoli to the Home Squadron (1842-43) and 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard. His brilliant command of 
Constitution in 1813-15 (War of 1812), during which 
he captured the 14-gun Pictou, 20-gun Cyane, 18-gun 
Levant and other vessels, brought him many honors, in- 
cluding a gold medal, the thanks of Congress and the 
freedom of the City of New York. Stewart became senior 
officer of the Navy in 1850, 
a position which he held un- 
til his death. 


Jersey (now Princeton University) to enter the U. S. 
Navy at 16 and served in the War of 1812 and the 
campaigns against the Barbary pirates. He negotiated 
in 1821, on behalf of the American Colonization Society, 
a territorial concession on the west coast of Africa— 
the beginning of the present-day republic of Liberia. 
Before he left the Navy in 1850 as a commodore, Stock- 
ton had also spent some six months in 1845 during the 
fighting in California and helped to establish a pro- 
visional government. An early advocate of a steam 
Navy, he also designed and superintended building of 
steam frigate Princeton. 


MartHew C. Perry (1794- 





CuHarces Witkes (1798- 
1877) was serving in the 
rank of lieutenant when, in 
1838, he sailed from Hamp- 
ton Roads on a round-the- 
world exploring expedition. 
His flagship, the sloop-of- 
war Vincennes, thus became 
the first U. S. naval vessel to 
circle the globe, and Wilkes 
the first U. S. Navy skipper 
to do so. He began his 
naval career on | Jan 1818 
as a midshipman. He was 
commissioned a lieutenant in 1826, following tours of 
duty in Mediterranean and Pacific waters. Because of 
his scientific turn of mind, Wilkes served from 1830 
to 1838 as chief of the Bureau of Charts and Instru- 
ments, forerunner of the Hydographic Office and Naval 
Observatory. On the above-mentioned tour of explora- 
tion (1838-1842) Wilkes supervised the making of 
surveys of 280 islands, of 1500 miles of mostly un- 
explored Antarctic coast and of 800 miles of U. S. 
Pacific Northwest coastline. He is credited with having 
proved Antarctica was a continent, and Wilkes Land 
commemorates his explorations there. 


MarttHew Fontaine Maury (1806-1873), by his work as 
a hydrographer and oceanographer, helped to shape 
every other navy in addition to our own. Appointed a 
midshipman in 1825, he saw varied sea duty until per- 
manently lamed in 1839. In 1842 he succeeded Charles 
Wilkes as head of the Bureau of Charts and Instru- 
ments. His wind and current charts of the Atlantic 
soon began to appear. By enlisting the cooperation of 
mariners everywhere he broadened the scope of his 
valuable charts, cutting the sailing time on many routes 
and earning the title “Pathfinder of the Seas.” 


Franxuin BucHanan (1800-1874) organized the United 
States Naval Academy and served as its first super- 
intendent (1845-47), some 30 years after he was 
appointed a midshipman. In 1853, as skipper of Com- 
modore Perry’s flagship Susquehanna, Buchanan par- 
ticipated in the opening of Japan to world trade, being 
also credited as the first officer of that expedition to 
step on Japanese soil. With the outbreak of the Civil 
War, he resigned his commission to enter Confederate 
service. 


Rosert F. Stockton (1795-1866) left the College of New 
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1858), appointed a midship- 
man in 1809, first saw ser- 
vice under his brother Oliver 
Hazard Perry in Revenge. 
Although Perry is _ best 
known for his Japanese ex- 
pedition and much of his 
career was on the “quiet” 
side, he also pioneered in 
the application of steam 
power to warships and en- 
couraged all types of naval 
education. He was ordered 
to the East India squadron 
in March 1842 and charged 
with the delicate task of penetrating isolationist Japan. 
Much careful preparation went into the expedition be- 
fore Perry anchored his four-ship squadron (including 
the powerful steam frigates Mississippi and Susquehan- 
na) in lower Tokyo Bay on 8 Jul 1853. On 14 July he pre- 
sented his papers, including a letter from President 
Millard Fillmore requesting protection for shipwrecked 
seamen (heretofore treated badly), the right to buy 
coal, and the opening of one or more ports to trade. 
Perry then retired to the China coast, returning with 
an increased fleet in February 1854. Commodore 
Perry's show of pomp (at which he was expert) and 
power obviously impressed the Japanese rulers—and a 
treaty was concluded on 31 Mar 1854. 


Davin G. Farracut (1801-1870) has been called “the 
most famous admiral America has produced.” Joining 
midshipman ranks in 1810 (at the age of 10) he first 
served under David Porter in the frigate Essex. He 
commanded his first vessel in Porter's “Mosquito Fleet,” 
operating against Gulf and Caribbean pirates (1823- 
24). During the Mexican War he held minor blockade 
commands. Then he established the Mare Island Naval 
Yard in 1854 and was commandant there until 1858. 
Farragut’s record as an ingenious commander during 
the Civil War brought him fame. By way of thanks for 
his service in the South, Congress created the ranks of 
vice admiral (1864) and admiral (1866). 


Georce Bancrort (1800-1891), primarily a scholar and 
historian, was appointed Secretary of the Navy by 
President Polk in 1845. His tenure as SecNav was 
marked by establishment of the Naval Academy, an 
institution devised and organized on his sole initiative 
(by an ingenious straining of executive authority). 


Joun A. Datieren (1809-1870) is best known for his 
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work in ordnance, having built the first Navy Ordnance 
laboratory, perfected the famous Dahlgren heavy guns 
(9”s & 11”s), introduced howitzers for use afloat and 
ashore and served twice as the Chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance. He also wrote several books dealing with 
ordnance. 


Henry Wace (1808-1896) is another Civil War stal- 
wart who received his early training in the Mexican 
War, after a midshipman’s appointment in 1827. In 
wisely removing the Pensacola, Fla., garrison to New 
York early in 1861, Walke was guilty of a technical 
violation of orders; however, the court-martial sentence 
of admonishment was lightly carried out, and his sub- 
sequent service on the Mississippi River was outstand- 
ing. His gunboats supported U. S. Grant in that gen- 
eral’s first Civil War Battle at Belmont, Mo., in Novem- 
ber 1861. As commander of Carondelet Walke also 
played an important part in the victories at Forts Henry 
and Donelson, Island No. 10, Fort Pillow and Memphis. 
Promoted to captain in July 1862, he commanded the 
ironclad ram Lafayette in the Vicksburg campaign, and 
later commanded Sacramento in a search for the Con- 
federate cruiser Alabama in the Atlantic. He became a 
commodore in 1866 and was retired a RADM in 1871. 


Joun Rovcers (1812-1882) is a son of the John Rodgers 
listed above, but his naval service is somewhat more 
varied. He conducted exploring expeditions in the north 
Pacific and off the coast of 
China from 1852 until 1855, 
making valuable surveys 
and charts. In 1855, he com- 
manded Vincennes on an ex- 
pedition to the Artic. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he served 
on the Atlantic coast, com- 
manding Galena in the bom- 
bardment of Fort Darling 
(1862) and the monitor 
Weehawken in the capture 
of the ironclad Atlantic. Fol- 
lowing service in South 
American waters, Rodgers 
took command of the Asiatic 
Fleet and was in command 
during the trouble with 
Korean forts. Later he assumed charge of the Mare 
Island Naval Shipyard and was superintendent of the 
U. S. Naval Observatory from 1877 until 1882. 


Joun A. Winstow (1811-1873) was appointed a mid- 
shipman in 1827, served throughout the Mexican 
War, and had reached the rank of commander by 1856. 
In the Civil War he served first with the flotilla oper- 
ating on the upper Mississippi River. As a captain Wins- 
low skippered Kearsarge (1863-64) in pursuit of Con- 
federate cruisers in European waters. He spotted the 
celebrated Alabama, Raphael Semmes commanding, at 
Cherbourg, France, on 14 Jun 1864. Just five days later 
Kearsarge sank Alabama in a unique naval engagement. 
Winslow commanded the Gulf Squadron immediately 
after the war, received his promotion to rear admiral 
and was appointed commander of the Pacific Squadron. 
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Wiuiam B. Cusnine (1842-1874) entered the Naval 
Academy in September 1857, resigned in March 1861, 
and immediately joined the Navy as an acting master’s 
mate. His subsequent service during the Civil War was 
a succession of daredevil exploits, cleverly planned, 
admirably executed and invariably successful. Follow. 
ing the war he served at home and abroad, but re. 
quested detachment from the service in the spring of 
1874. He died in a government hospital months later, 


Joun G. Tatsor (1844-1870) was serving in uss Saginaw 
when she was wrecked on Ocean Island during a survey- 
ing expedition in 1870. He, with four other men, volun- 
teered to go for help to Honolulu, the nearest port, 1200 
miles away. They started on 18 Nov 1870 in an open 
boat of their own construction, finally reaching Kauai, 
T. H., on 19 December, after great privation and suffer- 
ing. Exhausted and unable to battle the surf to safety, 
Lieutenant Talbot and three of the men drowned. A 
tablet in the Naval Academy chapel commemorates his 
heroism. 


Foxnatt A. Parker (1821-1879) was appointed to a mid- 
shipman’s billet in March 1839 and held a variety of 
posts before the Civil War. He served in the West India 
squadron in Florida against the Indians, on the Great 
Lakes, a coastal survey expedition and in the Mediter- 
ranean squadron. His Civil War service ranged from 
the Washington Navy Yard and leading a troop of 
soldiers and Marines to the 
relief of besieged Matthews 
Court House (Va.) to com- 
manding, a naval battery in 
the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter (S. C.). Commis- 
sioned a captain immediate- 
ly after the war, Parker in 
1872 drew up a code of sig- 
nals for steam tactics, writ- 
ing textbooks on fleet and 
squadron tactics under 
steam, and on use of the 
naval howitzer afloat and 
ashore. He was also one of 
the founders of the U. S. 
Naval Institute, organized 
on 9 Oct 1873. 


Georce A. Converse (1844-1909) was one of the first 
officers connected with the introduction of electricity 
aboard men-of-war. He was probably the pioneer in 
the experimentation and introduction of smokeless pow- 
der in the Navy; was instrumental in obtaining the first 
torpedo boat, called Lightning, (built for the Navy in 
1876); was Chief of Bureaus of Equipment, Ordnance 
and Navigation in turn. Was well known as a naval 
expert on ordnance, especially in regard to torpedoes. 
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Bensamin F. IsHerwoon (1822-1915) was appointed a 
first assistant engineer in 1844; served during the Mexi- 
can War in uss Princeton, and was chief engineer of 
the steam frigate San Jacinto. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he was appointed engineer in chief of the 
Navy, and so important were his services considered 
that the Bureau of Steam Engineering was created for 
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him. In the production of fast cruisers he was a pioneer, 
producing this class against most violent opposition. 
After completion of a tour of duty as chief engineer 
of the Mare Island Navy Yard he was sent abroad on 
a commission to examine the dockyards and vessels of 
western Europe. Upon his return he became president 
of the experimental board under the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering. 


Grorce W. Metvute (1841-1912) served during the 
Civil War as an engineer, after entering the Navy in 
1861. As chief engineer of Jeannette on the 1879 ex- 
pedition of George W. DeLong to the Arctic, Melville 
not only distinguished himself, but commanded the 
only small boat to reach safety after disaster overtook 
Jeannette. He later led the expedition which recovered 
the records of the earlier expedition. Melville was also 
chief engineer in Winfield S. Schley’s expedition (1884) 
which rescued A. W. Greely from the Arctic. Appointed 
the Navy’s Chief of Engi- 
neers in 1887, he played an 
important part in moderni- 
zation of the Navy, being 
credited with introduction 
of the triple screw, vertical 
engines and other innova- 
tions. From 1899 until his 
retirement in 1903 he held 
the rank of rear admiral. 


Atrreo T. Manan (1840- 
1914) was more of a book- 
man than a quarterdeck 
admiral. Following his 
graduation from the Naval 
Academy in 1859, Mahan 
saw sea duty on the Brazil 
station until the Civil War 
began. In addition to his war duties he continued his 
studies of the role of the Navy in warfare, and had a 
tour of duty teaching seamanship to midshipmen at 
their temporary location in Newport. After the war 
Mahan served in various assignments with the Fleet un- 
til he was invited to teach at the Naval War College in 
1885. Out of his lectures on naval history and tactics 
grew his books on sea power and its influence. Mahan, 
who was twice president of the War College (1886-89, 
1892-93), considered sea power the decisive factor in 
warfare. He saw naval questions not in the narrow view 
of technical study of naval campaigns but rather in 
broader sweep of the interlocking activity of interna- 
tional politics and naval policy, with some emphasis on 
ocean commerce and its economic implications. His 
books were widely hailed and exerted considerable in- 
fluence on the thought of military and naval leaders both 
in this country and abroad. 


SterHen B. Luce (1827-1917), appointed midshipman 
in 1841, became known both as the foremost seaman 
of his time and as father of the Naval War College. 
During the Civil War he headed the Naval Academy’s 
department of seamanship and served on blockade duty 
off the South Carolina coast. Then he became com 
mandant of midshipmen at Annapolis. Largely owing 
to his efforts the Naval War College, for advanced 
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courses of professional study, was established at New- 
port in 1884, and he became its first superintendent. 
Throughout his life Admiral Luce worked toward an 
improved naval organization. 


Rosert E. Peary (1856-1920), entered the U. S. Navy 
in 1881 as a civil engineer and for several years was 
engaged in making surveys for the Nicaragua Canal. 
Becoming interested in Arctic exploration, he made 
trips to the interior of Greenland in 1886 and in 1891-92, 
exploring Peary Land and recording important ethno- 
logical and meteorological observations. New expedi- 
tions continued the work in 1893-95, 1896 and 1897. 
He then led two unsuccessful attempts to reach the 
North Pole (1898-1902, 1905-06). With courage and 
will undaunted by disappointment and by harsh arctic 
experiences he set out again in 1908 and reached the 
Pole on 6 Apr 1909. Peary remained in the Navy until 
1911, when he was retired as a rear admiral. 


Georce Dewey (1837-1917) 
saw active service in the 
Civil War and rose in the 
Navy in service and rank, 
becoming Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Equipment in 1889, 
president of the Board of In- 
spection and Survey in 1895 
and commodore in 1896. 
Dewey was appointed to 
command the Asiatic Squad- 
ron in 1897. He promptly 
took the Fleet from Naga- 
saki to Hong Kong, where it 
was put in order for war. 
When the Spanish-American 
War actually broke out, he 
was ready. Dewey sailed to 
Manila, entered the harbor after midnight on 1 May 
1898, and engaged the Spanish fleet at dawn. By 
noon he had Manila at his mercy, but he waited for 
reinforcements. When Wesley Merritt arrived with 
Army forces, the two commanders cooperated in cap- 
turing Manila. Dewey was promoted to Admiral of 
the Navy in 1899. He was feted on his return to the 
United States with almost hysterical enthusiasm and 
was briefly boomed for President. 


Wiuiam S. Sims (1858-1936) was born in Canada, but 
graduated from the Naval Academy in 1880. He saw 
service in the 19th and 20th centuries. Promoted through 
the various grades Sims saw service on the North Atlan- 
tic, Pacific and China Stations, as naval attache to the 
embassies at Paris and St. Petersburg and as naval aide 
to the President (1907-09). His greatest measure of 
fame came during World War I, while he was serving 
as liaison officer between the Navy Department and 
the British Admiralty. He was a strong advocate of 
the convoy system for shipping. Eventually adopted, 
this system immediately effected a sharp drop in losses 
to enemy submarines, and marked a great turning point 
in the war. To Sims is also due a great share of the 
credit for the excellent state of U. S. naval gunnery 
during the war. 
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USS IMPERVIOUS (MSO 449), one of five new non-magnetic sweepers of 
Mine Division 92, leaves harbor at Long Beach setting her course for Japan. 


From Fleet to Prep 

More than 300 enlisted men from 
throughout the Fleet are now at the 
Naval Training Center, Bainbridge, 
Md., for the winter session of the 
Naval Preparatory School. 

The arrivals came to the Center 
from three sources: Fleet competi- 
tive examinations; men in the armed 
forces with Congressional appoint- 
ments; and men in the services who 
are sons of Regular officers and who 
have applied for presidential ap- 
pointments. 

Academic classes include geom- 
etry, physics, algebra, U. S. history, 
and English. In addition to the aca- 
demic program, the Naval Prepara- 
tory School offers an intensive sports 
program including both intramural 
and inter-collegiate competition. 

Students who complete the pro- 
gram will take the Naval Academy 
entrance examination in March. Suc- 
cess there will start them through 








the four-year course at the U. S. 
Naval Academy and an eventual 
commission in the Regular Navy. 


Liberty South of the Border 

Four days in tropical splendor— 
this was the fate in store for crew 
members of the escort vessel vss 
George (DE 697) as they recently 
left San Diego for Mazatlan, Mexico, 
on a good-will visit. 

Upon arrival, half of the ship’s 
crew were immediately granted lib- 
erty and streamed into taxis waiting 
to take them to the sea-side resort 
where reservations had been made. 

Sight-seeing trips were made 
daily, as well as taxi tours, shopping, 
and fishing. The shutter-bugs took 
advantage of the visit by taking pic- 
tures of many sights. 

Open house was held aboard the 
ship and about 500 of Mazatlan’s 
citizens came aboard for a look at 
one of Uncle Sam’s men-of-war. 


YESTERDAY'S NAVY 


On 10 Dec 1898 the Treaty of Paris was signed ending the Spanish- 
American War and as a result Spain ceded the Philippines and 
Puerto Rico to U. S. On 28 Dec 1862 the U. S. vessels Benton, Baron 
De Kalb, Louisville, Queen of the West, Cincinnati, Lexington, 
Tyler, Marmora and Forest Rose pretended to attack Drumgould’s 
Bluff on the Yazoo River—this sham attack temporarily diverted 
the Confederates’ attention from General Sherman’s movements. 
On 15 Dec 1944, U. S. amphibious forces landed on Mindoro 
Island in the Philippines —150 miles from the city of Manila. 





News of Navy Ships 

Navy ships frequently make head- 
lines, but with uss Forrestal (CVA 
59) smartly commissioned in Nor- 
folk and Saratoga (CVA 60) christ- 
ened in Brooklyn, a period of rela- 
tive calm seems to have settled over 
the Fleet. 

uss Bon Homme Richard (CVA 31) 
has been recommissioned after 30 
months under blow torches and yard 
workers’ hammers at San Francisco 
Naval Shipyard. Powerful steam 
catapults, angled deck and “hurri- 
cane bow” give “Bonnie Dick” the 
latest carrier silhouette. 

Another new look will be found 
in uss Calcaterra (DER 390) and 
uss Rhodes (DER 384), both of 
which have rejoined the Fleet after 
a stretch in the Norfolk naval ship- 
yard at Portsmouth, Va. Most no- 
ticeable of the changes is a greatly 
increased superstructure area, de- 
signed to accommodate expanded 
living quarters and to improve hab- 
itability. Almost” the entire super- 
structure was rebuilt, with the first 
level above the main deck being 
widened 10 feet on each side to join 
the raised hull. Crews’ quarters and 
messing spaces (with the latest in 
habitability, naturally) were moved 
into the expanded portion of the 
superstructure. Light-weight alum- 
inum plating was used extensively in 
the superstructure alterations. Calca- 
terra and Rhodes, like other recent- 
ly-converted DERs, will perform 
patrol tasks similar to ocean station 
radar ships (YAGRs). 

uss Sperry (AS 12) has returned 
to San Diego following a two-month 
overhaul period at Pearl Harbor. 
The 529-foot submarine tender was 
the first naval vessel launched after 
Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor. She 
operated as a mobile repair and sup- 
ply base for PacFIt submarines in 
Australia, New Caledonia, the Mar- 
shall, Mariana and Hawaiian Islands. 

A new uss Sailfish (SSR 572), 
named after one of World War II’s 
most famous undersea fighters, has 
been launched at Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard. She is the first submarine 
built specifically for radar picket du- 
ties, although older fleet types have 
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been converted for such duties. The 





new 1940-ton, 350-foot craft will be 
equipped with the most modern ra- 
dar and electronic gear available and 
will feature many design improve- 
ments. Her keel was laid in Decem- 
ber 1953; her commissioning is ex- 


pected some time in 1956. The 
original Sailfish, incidentally, was 
known as “the fightin’est sub,” hav- 


ing to her credit 20 enemy vessels 
damaged or sunk during 12 war pa- 
trols. The score included two air- 
craft carriers and four destroyers. 

In the line of new construction, 
the Secretary of the Navy has an- 
nounced assignment of contracts for 
the following vessels; four atomic 
submarines, two attack submarines, 
one guided missile submarine and 
four frigates. At the same time 26 
vessels have been selected for con- 


version. These include six attack 
carriers, one heavy cruiser, one 
guided missile light cruiser, one 
guided missile destroyer, one sea- 


plane tender, twelve radar picket 
escort vessels and conversion of four 
Liberty ship hulls to radar pickets. 


World Record for Skyhawk 
The Navy’s newest and lightest 

jet attack airplane, the A4D Sky- 

hawk, has set a new speed record for 


the 500 kilometer closed circuit 
course. 
The new carrier-based attack 


plane posted an average of 695.163 
mph over the closed circular course 
at Edwards AFB, Calif. 

The Skyhawk is the first aircraft 
of the attack type to set a world’s 
speed record over the 500-kilometer 
course. All previous records have 
been established with the use of 
fighter aircraft. The A4D is a single- 
place, low-wing, carrier-based attack 
aircraft of aluminum-alloy construc- 
tion, designed to operate from all 


RESEMBLING. 
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RECORD BREAKER, LT G. Gray, usN, 
smiles happily after his A4D Skyhawk 
set record with speed of over 695 mph. 


sizes of carriers and from short land- 
ing fields. It is so compact and sim- 
plified that it was designed without 
the customary folding wings for 
operation from carriers. The plane 
is powered by a J-65 turbojet en- 
gine, 

In making the record run, the 
Navy jet eclipsed the old record by 
more than 45 mph. The previous 
best mark for the measured course 
was 649.46 mph, established by an 
F-86H Sabre Jet in September 1954, 
at Dayton, Ohio. 

The Skyhawk’s mark represents 
the third official world speed record 
established by Navy carrier-based 
airplanes. The Navy’s_ bat-winged 
Skyray, supersonic fighter-intercep- 
tor, still holds the three-kilometer 
standard of 752.9 mph set in 1953, 
and the 100-kilometer closed course 
record of 728.11 mph also estab- 
lished in 1953. 


How to Talk an Admiral Down 
Another landing? Another take- 
off? Both are old news under ordin- 
ary circumstances, but NAS Patu- 
xent has come up with a pair worth 
shouting about: (1) the first air- 


craft launching from the air test 
center's experimental XC-7 steam 
catapult, and (2) a landing which 
put the station in third place na- 
tionally with a total of 60,000 GCA 
landings and in first place with 6027 
instrument (IFR) landings. (GCA 
stands for “ground controlled ap- 
proach,” a radar-controlled landing 
operation designed for stormy 
weather. IFR stands for “instrument 
flight rules” landings. ) 

Both record setters were accom- 
plished within a single hour, and 
RADM Clifford N. Duerfeldt, usn, 
commander of the Naval Air Test 
Center, took part in both. He piloted 
the Navy SNB for the landing, and 
acted as co-pilot of the catapult- 
launched YS2F-1 anti-submarine “sub 
killer.” For the landing, Patuxent’s 
GCA truck tracked the star-bearing 
SNB on a radar scope and “talked 
the admiral down” on the last leg of 
his approach. 

The experimental catapult used in 
the launching was developed from 
a British original and operates on a 
relatively simple principle. Essen- 
tially it consists of two parallel slot- 
ted cylinders, each containing a pis- 
ton. 

A solid crosspiece connects the 
pistons, while the launching hook 
which holds the aircraft towing 
bridle is attached at midpoint of the 
crosspiece and extends up through 
a slot in the flight deck (or, in this 
case, the runway). 

Installed more than a year ago, 
the “cat” has been undergoing tests 
to calibrate its end speed with vari- 
ous dead load weights (up to 45,000 
pounds). With the historic launch- 
ing of the YS2F-1, the catapult came 
of age, but testing will continue for 
evaluating modifications and addi- 
tions to the steam-powered launch- 
ing device. 





STRANGE FISH, aahs giant P6M Sacmetter rests in “morning “haze on Cheasapeake Bay. 
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NAVY'S NUMBER GIRL has the 
job of identifying your documents 
for BAQ file with service number. 


Lucille Wants Your Number 


She wants your number-—serv- 
ice number, that is. Any time you 
send a marriage certificate, birth 
certificate, or other documents to 
Family Allowance Activity, Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, it makes Miss Lucille 
Samuel unhappy if your full name 
and service number are not at- 
tached. She’s the gal who is re- 
sponsible for identifying the doc- 
uments to be combined with your 
BAQ file. She can’t do a bang-up 
job without your help. 

Remember—name and service 
number! 











Floating Weather Stations 

One phase of a Navy long range 
program aimed at developing com- 
pletely automatic, unmanned 
weather stations in inaccessible areas 
of the world was begun recently 
when three experimental weather 
buoys were set adrift in the hurri- 
cane lanes north of Puerto Rico. + 

The free-floating automatic mete- 
orological stations were dropped 
overboard from uss Roanoke (CL- 
145) to see if they would provide 
advance hurricane warnings. The 
buoys received their christening as 
hurricane “Janet” swept through the 
area. 

Almost immediately following the 
launching of the floating stations, 


weather reconnaissance fixes on 
“< ” . . 

Janet” showed her centered within 
42 


60 miles of one of the buoys. Al- 
though the wind-speed indicator was 
damaged by the pounding waves, 
the radio transmitter in the buoy 
kept on sending other pertinent in- 
formation as the hurricane ap- 
proached. 

The floating weather station sends 
out weather information in the form 
of coded radio pulses. Radio direc- 
tion finding “fixes” place the loca- 
tion of the station in the ocean. 

In their present stage of develop- 
ment, these floating weather sta- 
tions are in the form of cylinders, 
16 inches in diameter, 14 feet tall, 
and weigh 370 pounds. A glass fiber 
housing for the cylinder also serves 
as a shipping container. This hous- 
ing is weighted at one end; when 
the buoy is launched at sea, the 
housing drops, leaving an anemom- 
eter and the upper structure of the 
buoy exposed. A fin on this upper 
structure keeps the buoy pointed 
into the wind. 

The floating weather _ stations 
transmit on an assigned radio fre- 
quency of 4717.5 kilocycles, accord- 
ing to a pre-set two-hour schedule. 
At the time set for the start of a 
transmission, the station comes on 
the air for three minutes and trans- 
mits in sequence a series of weather 
observations, including reference 
and identification signals, in the 
form of coded radio pulses. By tim- 
ing these pulses and evaluating them 
with a calibration chart, the actual 
weather data is obtained. 


Refueling Fighters in Flight 


All new Navy fighters now in pro- 
duction are being fitted with gear 
which enables them to be refueled 
in flight. An undisclosed number of 
carrier squadrons are already fully 
equipped with the gear. 

The technique gives carrier-based 
aircraft greatly extended striking 
range, and the ability to carry a 
heavier armament load a longer dis- 
tance. Through its use, jets can be 
launched with a maximum bomb 
and armament altitude. By adding 
fuel in flight to a fighter outbound 
near the limit of its range, and then 
rendezvousing with it inbound for 
another “filling,” a fighter’s range 
can be more than doubled. 

Jet aircraft of the Navy which are 
now being equipped to receive fuel 
in flight include the F9F Cougar, 
the F7U Cutlass, F-11-F Tiger, F2H 
Banshee, and the FJ Fury. 

Refueling is done by AJ bombers, 


heaviest carrier-based aircraft to 
date, which are converted to tanker 
configuration by installing tanks and 
refueling equipment in the bomb 
bay instead of bombs. 

Establishment of in-flight refuel- 
ing by the Navy as a routine, opera- 
tional procedure comes after years 
of perfection and development of re- 
fueling techniques. 

The technique is fully automatic, 
which lends itself particularly well 
to carrier operations. To accomplish 
fuel transfer the tanker trails a hose 
at the end of which is an automatic 
coupling. Around the coupling is a 
funnel-shaped drogue approximate- 
ly 30 inches in diameter. The plane 
to be refueled is equipped with a 
probe which is flown into the drogue 
after which contact is made auto- 
matically. 

Fuel is transferred at a high rate 
permitting the entire refueling oper- 
ation to be completed in minutes. 





IT’S A DOG'S LIFE—Navy dog ex- 
perts, ENS David E. Baker, usn, 
and ENS John Tuck, usw, finish a 
dry run while training sled dogs 
at Wonalancet, N.H., for opera- 
tion Deepfreeze. With two Air 
Force SGTs they will be in 


charge of the task force’s dog de- 
tail. Dogs will wear special shoes 
to keep ice from cutting feet and 
will be air-dropped to explorers 
in hazardous spots where ship or 
air rescue is impossible. A total 
of 30 sled dogs will make the trip. 
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Visit to Ecuador 

The first United States Navy ships 
to visit Guayaquil, Ecuador, in five 
years were uss Caperton (DD 650), 
Dortch (DD 670) and Gatling 
(DD 671). They represented the 
United States in Guayaquil Annual 
Independence Day celebrations. 

As the destroyers sailed slowly up 
the Guayas River to the city of 
Guayaquil, 30,000 cheering Ecua- 
dorians welcomed the three vessels. 
Caperton, flagship of Commander 
Destroyer Squadron 30, delivered a 
21-gun salute. 

U. S. Navymen participated in the 
colorful military parade down the 
main streets of the South American 
city as thousands of people packed 
the sidewalks to watch the spectacle. 

The mayor of Guayaquil, Ameri- 
can residents in the city, and various 
groups invited all hands to beach 
parties and receptions. In return, or- 
phan parties and general visiting 
were conducted aboard the ships for 
the people of Ecuador. Some 4000 
people visited the Navy vessels. 


NAS Norfolk Has Big O&R Job 


NAS Norfolk, long a leader in 
the Atlantic Fleet’s air operations, 
is on its way to becoming an “in- 
dustrial” flying center under the 
Navy's current long-range develop- 
ment program, with the master jet 
base at Oceana gradually taking 
over the Fleet air operations former- 
ly handled by the NAS and Cham- 
bers Field. 

Most of the industrial flying will 
be testing activities of NAS Norfolk’s 
Overhaul and Repair Section, one of 
the Navy’s major repair facilities. 
The O&R facility has equipment 
and personnel to undertake repair 
jobs on any craft from small propel- 
ler driven training planes to the lat- 
est jet types. 

Present plans also call for patrol 
and transport squadrons, reserve 
squadrons and most transient air traf- 
fic to continue using the naval air sta- 
tion and Chambers Field. 

The Oceana jet base, currently 
about 60 per cent complete, is al- 
ready home base for four air groups 
and is expected to expand its volume 
about 25 per cent when completed. 
Oceana, like other master jet bases, 
is designed to provide home bases 
ashore for carrier aircraft groups 
that are relieved from sea duty and 
sent ashore for refresher training, 
overhauls and new equipment. 
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We Can Bearly Wait for the Sequel to This One 


While preparing breakfast one 
morning not long ago the cook on 
board one of the small craft attached 
to uss Lindenwald (LSD 6) glanced 
up from his work to stare directly 
into the big yellow eyes of a polar 
bear. The friendly creature was pok- 
ing his head through the galley port- 
hole, as interested in the smells of 
frying bacon as the crew. 

Reports do not state what the cook 
had to say or what he did about the 
situation, nor do they state whether 
or not the crew had bacon for break- 
fast that morning. Greater interest 
was expressed in the exploits of the 
bear by the crews of both Linden- 
wald and uss Rushmore (LSD 14). 

For a while the air was filled with 
most un-Navylike communications. 
They went something like this: 

Rushmore to Lindenwald: pEstRE 
DAILY POLAR BEAR REPORT AT YOUR 
EARLIEST CONVENIENCE X 

Lindenwald to Rushmore: POLAR 
BEAR REPORT X HERDED BEAR TO 
WITHIN FIFTY FEET OF WELL SEVERAL 
TIMES X BEAR PROVED MORE AGILE 
THAN LCvP X 

Rushmore to Lindenwald: REFER 
POLAR BEAR X PLEASE KEEP US AD- 
VISED ALL BEAR EPISODES X ODDS 
QUOTED TEN TO ONE ON BEAR WITH 
FEW TAKERS X 

This interest in polar wildlife had 
its origin in the visit of the bear to 
the site of beach unloading opera- 
tions on the arctic resupply mission 
SUNEC 1-55 in which Lindenwald 
and Rushmore were participating. 

Work on the site was progressing 
normally when the beast strolled into 
the area. Work stopped while the 
U. S. Navy staged a strategic with- 
drawal. The visitor nosed around 
tents and equipment briefly and then 
apparently satisfied that no food was 
available, took his exploring else- 
where. 

It was on the following day that 
the cook incident occurred. 

On the third day, a certain amount 
of cautious rapport was established. 
The bear was well fed and, having 
established squatter’s rights, wan- 
dered at will through the area, caus- 
ing relatively little confusion among 
the workers. Nevertheless, a definite 
air of formality prevailed. 

However, the bear insisted on 
making further advances and let 
nothing—not even a mile of ice water 
--stand in his way. With Lindenwald 


¥ 


anchored a mile from the beach the 
following day, the original inhabitant 
swam out for a call. 

The crew, now feeling on equal 
terms in the safety of their ships, 
organized a bear-herding party. Two 
landing boats loaded with Navymen 
were unsuccessful and it was at that 
time that it was apparent the situa- 
tion required command decisions. 

CDR P. A. Lilly, Jr., commanding 
officer of Lindenwald, took charge 
and spent two hours in pursuit of 
the visitor, attempting to lure him 
into the ship’s well deck. 

The party was called off on account 
of darkness. Besides, the bear had 
decided that an arctic iceberg was 
a more comfortable perch than a 
U. S. Navy vessel, despite all its re- 
cent habitability features. 

The story is true and Lindenwald 
even has pictures to prove it. 
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If you're a striker, what are your tion isn’t so bad as it looks. At pres- 
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to first class or chief? If you’re in ist’s mates in pay grade E-6 on board } gmc 
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today, it seems only reasonable to to neon tick a large percentage of Vancement time during World War | Hmc 
look forward to the time when you eves completing . 7 wen’ savien II, but the situation is much brighter HMI 
have completed six to 10 years of will go into the ies Midian this than it appeared at first glance. prc 
service instead of basing your plans might be the solution. By a nail alt The situation for gunner’s mates on 
on the onboard count of personnel 1959 a alicia senetiae of ADCs iS much the same, Not considering 09 
today. will h po . completed 20 years so that all other attrition factors, the retire- 

While it is not possible to predict type of retirement sane paar ‘ educe ment factor alone can reduce the O 
with any accuracy what the future the tani eh tenel pty approxi- number of CPOs on board to a num- vane 
holds for the next 10 years, or to de- ante te PetPets required. This ber below requirements by 1957. By stric 
termine what size the Navy will be, Bite nak tislindie atic@inn "se cites the end of 1959 enough E-7s will be 
or how many petty officers will be jaime Going ahead five years from eligible for retirement to reduce the 
required in any rate, or what the 1959 ve the end of 1964 the records MCs on board to 400 below re- 
promotion policies will be at that show that practically all the ADCs quirements. By the end of 1964 only 
time—still we must all make some now on active duty will by that time one in 10 of the present chief gun- Rate 
kind of plans. be eligible for transfer to the Fleet ner’s mates will still have less than 20 ETC 

At present, there are no indications Seenue aot " studs er pay years’ service and more than half of ETI 
that there will be any material What steed tet class? The situa. the Present GM1s will be able to RDC 
change in personnel strength in the 7) te cits "transfer to the Fleet Reserve and re- RDI 
foreseeable future. Using that as a tire. Again, by that time most of the RMAC 
basis for a guess at the situation five Poi Ad present E-6s will have made chief. _— 
and 10 years hence, it is possible to er at eee The outlook for second class petty bas 
make an estimate of the advancement Check the following pages on officers is also brighter than it may MM 
possibilities that may exist then. Pro- aut a your next 7 appear at present. The chart below MM 
vided there is no radical change in ae weap te in last evame. | Shows that many chiefs and first class FPC 
personnel strength, the picture is far ; will be completing their 20 years FPI 
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during the next three years. Addi- 
tional promotional opportunities will 
result from other attrition of person- 
nel during the intervening years. 

In February 1955 many rates were 


No. No. 

now now on 
Rate required board 
BMC 3063 3517 
BMI 3469 4072 
QMC 1652 1828 
QM! 2227 2069 
™C 728 868 
T™I1 947 947 
GMC 1632 1873 
GM1 2276 2498 
OmMC 62 101 
OM1 80 80 
DKC 359 348 
DKI 518 518 
csc 1524 1491 
cs! 2720 2997 
LIC 75 67 
Lil 130 130 
ENC 1941 1975 
EN1 3291 3291 
MEC 673 709 
ME1 1104 1149 
PMC 22 25 
PM1 38 32 
MLC 41 53 
ML1 48 48 
ADC 3478 5290 
ADI 5325 5612 
AOC 873 1197 
AOl 1309 1309 
AMC 1469 1498 
AM1 2203 2130 
PRC 180 160 
PRI 331 336 
HMC 3222 3294 
HM! 3523 3523 
DTC 319 315 
DT! 479 479 
spc 810 830 
SDI 1299 2059 


Of course, the opportunity for ad- 
vancement in the future is not re- 
stricted to the crowded rates. 


No. No. 

now now on 
Rate required board 
ETC 1229 938 
ET! 1844 1447 
RDC 600 316 
RDI 1636 1192 
RMC 1774 1385 
RM1 2661 1965 
YNC 2373 1898 
YNI 3056 3056 
MMC 2971 2493 
MM1 4052 3671 
FPC 354 412 
FP1 818 818 
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crowded because of excessive num- 
bers of petty officers in the higher 
pay grades, 

Below are the statistics concerning 
the crowded rates: 


No. who 
will not 
Complete Complete complete 20 

20 years 20 years years by 
Jan ’55-Dec ‘59 Jan ’60-Dec ‘64 Dec ‘64 
1802 1429 285 
400 2850 2822 
620 1035 173 
66 870 1133 
461 363 44 
72 603 272 
766 978 129 
134 1549 815 
50 49 2 
2 16 62 
78 208 62 
3 130 385 
667 642 182 
134 2031 832 
21 26 20 
4 51 75 
932 874 169 
140 1454 1697 
335 318 56 
63 572 514 
7 14 a 

0 3 29 
24 27 2 
3 14 31 
1511 3465 314 
210 4322 1080 
334 791 72 
29 928 352 
594 832 72 
48 1010 1072 
48 105 7 
7 226 103 
881 2375 38 
32 1506 1985 
54. 229 32 

3 151 225 
411 148 251 
512 1056 491 


For example, here are a few open 


rates that have been selected at 
random: 
No. who 
will not 
Complete Complete complete 20 
20 years 20 years vears by 
Jan ‘55-Dec ‘59 Jan’60-Dec ‘64 Dec 1964 
109 379 450 
11 204 1232 
iW 153 152 
1 174 1017 
313 750 322 
26 602 1337 
296 1130 472 
24 756 2276 
1101 1310 82 
107 839 2625 
132 230 50 
10 243 565 





To maintain a continuous and 
steady flow of personnel into the 
various ratings, qualified men and 
women of the lower pay grades must 
be advanced as attrition reduces the 
numbers in the higher pay grades. 

It is true that there is now a sig- 
nificant excess in the top pay grades 
of certain ratings. This resulted from 
pre-World War II influx of personnel. 
The tabulation above indicates that 
these excesses may be largely re- 
moved in the immediate years ahead 
through retirement alone. To put it 
simply, the effect of “retirement” 
will turn many of the crowded rates 
into “open” rates in a very few years. 
The door to most of these rates will 
be fully open by the end of 10 years. 

Even though the present first class 
petty officers in some ratings have 
been stagnated for a long period of 
time, the future looks good. The at- 
trition of present CPOs should insure 
that most first class can be advanced 
to CPO before completing their 20 
years’ service. 

Further, the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel intends to see that some ad- 
vancements are made to all rates 
each year. 

The man to whom the above re- 
tirement statistics are of the greatest 
importance is the man who has just 
made third class or is now striking 
for a rate. He may very well be near- 
ing the end of his first enlistment. 
Without knowing that the next 10 
years will see a major portion of the 
present chiefs and first class leave 
the Navy, he may not realize that the 
top pay grades of the crowded rates 
are really not closed at all in his case. 
Believing that it is impossible for 
him to get ahead, he may have made 
up his mind to leave the Navy at the 
expiration of his enlistment. Statistics 
indicate that this point of view is 
wrong because the next 10 years can 
give most Navymen plenty of oppor- 
tunity to earn advancement in rating 
at a speed which far exceeds that of 
the present. 

To lend emphasis to the points 
made above, you will find on the fol- 
lowing pages a table which shows 
the number of men, by rating, who 
took the August examination for ad- 
vancement, the number who passed, 
and the number who were advanced. 
In the January issue you will find a 
table which contains an estimate, by 
ratings, of advancements to be made 
as a result of the February exams. 
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These POs Stepped Up the Ladder in August Exams—Read Why 


S A RESULT of the August exami- 

nations, more than 70,000 petty 
officers in pay grades E-4, E-5 and 
E-6 were advanced in November. 
This number includes 8954 ad- 
vanced to pay grade E-6, 22,776 to 
E-5 and 38,499 to E-4. 

Although these figures may be im- 
pressive, they have little meaning 
unless you know what yardstick was 
used to determine how many were 
advanced in your particular rate. 

Here’s some background _infor- 
mation on just what these figures 
mean to your career, no matter in 
which pay grade you are at present. 

In the first place, the number of 
men advanced is generally a reflec- 
tion of the needs of the service for 
petty officers in that rating. How- 
ever, in some rates, advancements 
were made above service needs to 
insure that everyone would have an 


Advanced To Pay Grade E-6 


Rat- No. Who No. Who No. Who 
ing Took Exam Passed Exam Advanced 
QM 460 158 158 
RD 524 253 253 
so 330 186 186 
BM 3297 1435 143 
™ 451 172 172 
GM 1399 593 125 
GS 17 8 8 
FT 479 211 211 
MN 58 22 22 
ET 654 254 254 
IM 35 16 16 
OM 29 13 13 
TE 426 176 176 
RM 571 185 185 
cT 239 119 119 
YN 1465 378 378 
PN 375 116 116 
MA 124 56 6 
SK 873 247 247 
DK 254 93 93 
cs 2161 1016 102 
SH 664 304 201 
JO 39 13 13 
LI 68 28 28 
DM 38 16 16 
MU 71 27 27 
MM 1306 578 578 
EN 1679 831 718 
MR 287 132 132 
BT 741 361 361 
EM 1140 506 505 
Ic 229 94 94 
ME 683 302 107 
FP 365 148 148 
DC 430 150 133 
PM 17 7 7 
ML 29 13 13 
SV 10 4 4 
CE 71 29 29 
46 





opportunity, even though limited, to 
advance. 

Quotas for advancements in cer- 
tain rates were adopted only be- 
cause of the number of petty offi- 
cers already in that specific rate, 
rather than because of the over-all 
number of petty officers in the Navy. 
For the same reason, it was unnec- 
essary to make advancements by in- 
crements. 

Here’s a summary of the basis by 
which the number of men who were 
advanced was determined: 

e Advancement to Pay Grade E-6— 

All who passed in 48 rates were ad- 
vanced; sizeable proportions of those 
passing in the following ratings were 
also advanced: damage controlman 
(89%), engineman (86%), aviation 
ordnanceman (81%), hospital corps- 
man (81%), parachute rigger (76%), 
ship’s serviceman (66%), metalsmith 


Advanced To Pay Grade E-5 


Rat- No. Who No. Who No. Who 
ing Took Exam Passed Exam Advanced 
QM 851 349 349 
RD 1067 548 548 
so 537 272 272 
BM 3104 1706 427 
™ 345 156 156 
GM 1366 916 916 
GS 17 9 9 
FT 844 432 432 
MN 146 73 73 
ET 1149 530 530 
IM 55 26 26 
OM 49 22 22 
TE 843 491 491 
RM 1204 621 621 
cT 498 266 266 
YN 2341 1061 1061 
PN 837 405 405 
MA 95 40 40 
SK 1409 663 663 
DK 337 147 147 
cs 1605 839 889 
SH 1066 583 583 
JO 67 33 33 
Ll 136 81 39 
DM 77 36 36 
MU 135 70 70 
MM 2315 1528 1523 
EN 1831 1079 1079 
MR 416 182 182 
BT 1583 847 867 
EM 1889 941 941 
Ic 528 264 264 
ME 737 361 361 
FP 530 404 404 
pc 690 377 377 
PM 36 17 17 
ML 46 22 22 
SV 48 25 25 
CE 107 54 54 
sk f 3 + ‘ 








(35%), gunner’s mate (21%), avia- 
tion machinist’s mate (15%); there 
were 10% token advancements in the 
following four ratings: boatswain’s 
mate, machine accountant, commis- 
saryman and steward. 

e Advancement to Pay Grade E-5— 
All who passed in 58 rates were 
advanced; sizeable proportions of 
those passing in the following rat- 
ings were advanced: lithographer 
(48%), and boatswain’s mate (25%); 
a token of 10% advancement for 
steward. 

e Advancement to Pay Grade E-4— 
All who passed in 59 rates; 25% of 
those passing for boatswain’s mate 
and a token 10% for steward. 

With these percentages as back- 
ground, it was determined that in 
each rate the number of personnel 
listed in the following table could 
be advanced. 


Advanced To Pay Grade E-4 


Rat- No. Who No. Who No. Who 
ing Took Exam Passed Exam Advanced 
QM 1348 751 751 
RD 1520 1219 1219 
so 851 691 691 
BM 6405 3759 940 
™ 350 266 266 
GM 2004 1725 1725 
GS 45 36 36 
FT 1420 1053 1053 
MN 182 149 149 
ET 1346 1138 1138 
IM 40 30 30 
OM 30 23 23 
TE 928 694 694 
RM 2078 1263 1263 
cT 829 635 635 
YN 3055 1817 1817 
PN 1071 766 766 
MA 102 87 87 
SK 2106 958 958 
DK 461 309 309 
cs 1787 1578 1578 
SH 1319 1009 1009 
JO 98 71 71 
ll 124 102 102 
DM 117 94 94 
MU 121 96 96 
MM 2482 2005 2005 
EN 2032 1746 1746 
MR 428 337 337 
BT 1872 1571 1571 
EM 2089 1728 1728 
Ic 703 588 588 
ME 562 493 493 
FP 800 653 653 
DC 597 511 511 
PM 24 17 17 
ML 26 19 19 
SV 47 35 35 
CE 168 145 145 
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Advanced To Pay Grade E-6 


Rat- No. Who No. Who No. Who 
ing Took Exam Passed Exam Advanced 
cD 238 96 96 
cM 135 55 55 

BU 166 70 70 
SW 72 29 29 

UT 58 21 21 

AD 2084 946 139 

AT 798 228 228 
AO 601 290 236 
AQ 34 14 14 

GF 54 23 23 
AC 170 74 74 
AB 208 94 94 
AE 410 160 160 
AM 964 475 475 

PR 142 63 48 
AG 181 78 78 
TD 136 54 54 
AK 289 106 106 
PH 190 76 76 
HM 1824 789 642 
DT 148 62 62 
sD 1607 764 _ 7% 
TOTAL 32,597 13,817 8,954 

A review of requirements has 


shown that a large number of new 
petty officers will be needed during 
the coming year. 

Although quota limitations were 
imposed on certain crowded rates 
in order to maintain a reasonable 
balance in that rating, it is antici- 
pated that it will be possible to con- 
tinue to advance everyone in other 
ratings who pass the examination. 
The total number who qualified for 
advancement to pay grade E-4 in 
August did not completely meet the 
Navy’s total petty officer require- 
ments. More men could have been 
advanced in most rates had they 
proven themsejives qualified and 
been recommended by their CO. 

The chances are good that this 
same advancement trend will con- 
tinue through the February 1956 ex- 
amination period. This current short- 
range trend, and the long-range pros- 
pects discussed on pages 44-45, show 
that there is reasonable opportunity 
for advancement in the future. 

In most rates the opportunity for 
advancement will be determined by 
a man’s being able to demonstrate 
his competence through passing the 
examination. 

In the crowded rates although ad- 
vancement is determined by final 
multiple, this multiple is greatly af- 
fected by the relative mark made on 
the examination. 

With this in mind, now is the 
time to commence preparation for 
the February 1956 examinations. 
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Advanced To Pay Grade E-5 


Rat- No. Who No. Who No. Who 
ing Took Exam Passed Exam Advanced 
cD 464 245 245 
CM 201 106 106 
BU 297 153 153 
SW 95 42 42 
uT 81 39 39 
AD 2635 1470 1470 
AT 1870 809 809 
AO 750 436 436 
AQ 22 1 11 
GF 18 9 9 
AC 195 120 120 
AB 432 304 304 
AE 730 328 328 
AM 1288 805 805 
PR 107 54 54 
AG 282 141 141 
TD 329 159 159 
AK 548 237 237 
PH 481 210 210 
HM 2669 1453 1453 
DT 598 306 306 
sD 2175 1142 114 
TOTAL 47,254 25,125 22,776 


Attack Bomber Squadron Claims 
Record For Time Aloft 


Twenty busy AD Skyraider attack 
bomber pilots on board the Pacific 
Fleet carrier uss Boxer (CVA 21) be- 
lieve they have established a Fleet 
record for the number of hours flown 
in one month. 

Attack Squadron 145 helped Boxer 
live up to its nickname, “Busy Bee,” 
when they flew a total 1050 hours 
in September. This included day and 
night training missions near Taiwan 
(Formosa) and in Japan. 

Excellent maintenance crews and 
good ‘operating techniques aboard 
the ship enabled pilots to fly an aver- 
age of more than 51 hours per man. 




















“You may as well give up, today is 
December 23rd.” 
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Advanced To Pay Grade E-4 








Rat- No. Who No. Who No. Who 
ing Took Exam Passed Exam Advanced 
cD 570 499 499 
cM 243 194 194 
BU 374 303 303 
sw 139 115 115 
uT 119 92 92 
AD 2103 1699 1699 
AT 1272 1101 1101 
AO 810 654 654 
AQ 2 2 2 
GF 6 5 5 
Ac 309 220 220 
AB 806 712 712 
AE 700 528 528 
AM 1112 913 913 
PR 92 77 77 
AG 383 294 294 
TD 330 256 256 
AK 722 332 332 
PH 525 418 418 
HM 3380 2370 2370 
DT 233 181 181 
sD 2858 1860 186 
TOTAL 58,655 42,992 38,499 


Attack Squadron 145 compiled 728 
hours in day and night flights from 
Boxer. In flights from the Naval Air 
Station, Atsugi, Japan, the squadron 
flew 323 hours. The pilots made 239 
carrier landings. 

Although the pilot hours totaled 
1050, planes of VA-145 actually flew 
1094 hours. Several pilots from other 
units made training flights in VA-145 
Skyraiders. 

The squadron has been operating 
under Carrier Air Group 14 aboard 
Boxer this year, and has been in the 
Far East since July. 


Course in Practical Problems 
In Marine Navigation 

A new officer correspondence 
course, Practical Problems in Marine 
Navigation (NavPers 10737), is now 
available at the Naval Correspond- 
ence Course Center. This course is 
designed primarily as a_ refresher 
course for officers experienced in 
navigation, and assumes that the stu- 
dent understands the basic principles 
of practical navigation. The course 
consists of four assignments and is 
evaluated at 12 Naval Reserve points 
credit. 

Application for enrollment should 
be made on NavPers Form 992 for- 
warded via official channels to the 
Naval Correspondence Course Cen- 
ter, Building “RF,” U. S. Naval 
Base, Brooklyn 1, New York. 
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What You Should Know about Taking Exams for Advancement 


Oo YOU KNOW How to study for an 
advancement in rating exam? If 

you do, consider yourself lucky, be- 
cause the Naval Examining Center 
has discovered (after a survey of re- 
cent exam results) that many Navy- 
men do not know how or what to 
study for their advancement tests. 

To help remedy this situation the 
Examining Center has furnished ALL 
Hanps the following information on 
the examination system and on sug- 
gested methods of studying for rat- 
ing exams. This “inside dope,” 
coupled with “What You Need to 
Know and Do to Qualify for Ad- 
vancement” (ALL MHAanps, June 
1955, p. 49), should prove valuable 
when you're ready to take that next 
step up the rating ladder. 
Three Basic Books 

First off, in preparing for any ad- 
vancement exam three basic books 
are required. The first of these is 
Use of Navy Training Courses 
(NavPers 10050-B), which lists the 
general requirements and procedures 
for advancement, covers the use of 
training courses and offers sugges- 
tions for improving reading ability. 

The other two books are the 
Manual of Qualifications for Ad- 
vancement in Rating (NavPers 
18068) and Training Courses and 
Publications for General Service Rat- 
ings (NavPers 10052-C). Every- 
thing in the advancement exams for 
all ratings can be either directly or 
indirectly related to the material con- 
tained in these latter two publica- 
tions. The Quals Manual is impor- 
tant because it lists the minimum 
qualifications for advancement in 
rating. It is also the guide used by 
the Examining Center in making up 
the exams, and should be your guide 
in selecting subjects for study. 
Study Guides 

One way to use this manual ef- 
fectively is to set up study areas and 
then list the examination subjects 
and practical factors which pertain 























to that area. The list you make can 
then be used as a study guide, and 
may be as detailed as you care to 
make it. Here’s an example of a 
study guide for BM2, beginning with 
the chapter heading “Boats,” then 
listing the applicable examination 
and practical factors: 

Boats 

201-6 

A General duties of a boat coxswain 

B Equipment carried in regular ship’s 

powerboats, LCVPs and LCMs 

C Firefighting procedure for small boats 

201-7 

A Boat calls 


101-21 
A Reeve off a set of boat falls and a 
guesswarp 


A study guide made in this man- 
ner may be compiled as a joint effort 
with other candidates for the same 
rate, but keep in mind that the num- 
ber of exam questions in any given 
subject matter area will be related 
to the importance of that area. 

To be sure that you are covering 
all the material which should be 
studied, take a check in the third of 
the basic books mentioned above— 
Training Courses and Publications 
for General Service Ratings (Nav- 
Pers 10052-C). Find your rating in 
this pamphlet—and right alongside 
you will find a list of all the manuals 
and publications used in making up 
your exam. If you think your course 


book is the only “required reading,” 
just take a look at what NavPers 
10052-C lists for BM2; Boatswain’s 
Mate 3 & 2: Cargo Handling; The 
Powerboat Book; Ammunition Hand- 
ling, and Gunner’s Mate 3 & 2, Vol. 
1. And there is other required read- 
ing listed under Military Require- 
ments. 

Study Schedule 

Once you have made up your 
study guide and have collected the 
books you need, there comes the 
business of actually studying. Set up 
a study schedule for yourself and 
stick to it. Try to study in the same 
place, at the same time of day and 
without interruption. In your study 
emphasize the practical and impor- 
tant subjects. Examination questions 
are not written with the idea of de- 
ceiving the candidate. It is the pol- 
icy of the Naval Examining Center 
rot to ask trick questions, so you're 
wasting your time memorizing such 
bits of information as “the number 
of stripes worn by a Swedish ad- 
miral.” 

Remember, too, that there is a 
parallel between the practical fac- 
tors and the exaniination subjects so 
while you are studying the examina- 
tion subjects you should also cover 
the practical factors by requalifying 
whenever possible. Examination 
questions are asked on both the 
practical factors and the examination 
subjects. 

Another important point: The day 
you make one rate is the day to start 
preparing for the next. This is es- 
pecially true of performance tests, 
since the new system allows you to 
qualify at any time of the year. An 
early start also gives you a chance 
to enroll for Naval Correspondence 
Courses which will be helpful in 
your rating or to your scholastic 
background. Another good reason 
for an early start is this: The lists in 
the Quals Manual, in NavPers 
10052-C and the practical factors 
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listed for your desired rating are all 
minimum lists, the least you need to 
know in order to pass the exam. 
Since the mission of the peacetime 
Navy is to produce broadly quali- 
fied, versatile personnel who in time 
of emergency can be advanced to 
higher positions of responsibility and 
authority, you should know even 
more. Consequently you will find 
questions in examinations that can 
only be related indirectly to a rating 
as outlined in the Quals Manual, but 
which cover subject matter which 
any man in the rating could normal- 
ly be expected to know. 

How to Take the Exam 

In actually taking the exam, the 
Naval Examining Center has the 
following suggestions for using your 
knowledge to the best advantage: 

e Regardless of how the exam- 
ination goes, remain calm. 

¢ Remember that the exam is a 
“best answer” test. Each of the pos- 
sible answers may have some truth 
in it, but one of them is more com- 
pletely correct than the others. To 
pick the best answer you must read 
the question carefully, finding out 
exactly what the problem is. 

e If you don’t know the answer 
to a question immediately, don’t 
worry about it. Just go on through 
the test aswering the questions you 
do know. Then go back and answer 
the questions you skipped, picking 
the best answer you can. Never leave 
a space blank. 

e If in doubt about an answer, 
leave your first choice alone. It will 
tend to be your best answer. 

© Questions with two answers are 
automatically counted wrong, so be 
sure to make a complete job of any 
answers you erase. 

What's the Score 

Finally, a word about the scores. 
You are measured against others in 
your rate so if a question is hard for 
you, it will be hard for everyone else 
taking the exam. If the entire test is 
difficult it will result in a general 
lowering of the score, but this is 
taken into consideration when the 
score is put on a standardized scale. 
You might note also that the score 
is in no way tied to the Navy’s 4.0 
system, so don’t waste time in try- 
ing to establish your score in that 
system. In any case, the score is not 
important unless you pass the exam, 
regardless of your total multiple. 

There will be times when the 
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A retired Navy lieutenant is 
touring the nation “to repay the 
Navy for the things they did for 
me, and is reaping dividends of 
satisfaction in doing so. 

LT William Stomski, who retired 
from the Navy in 1951 after 23 
years’ service intends to travel 
with his wife Marjorie through 
every state in the union. He wants 
“to make the country’s young peo- 
ple more Navy-career conscious.” 

His nation-wide tour is financed 
by the pay he receives from his 
Navy retirement. He frequently 
finds it necessary to stop at re- 
cruiting stations along his route to 
obtain recruiting literature to dis- 
tribute to those who ask for infor- 
mation about the Navy. Besides, he 
likes to stop and shoot the breeze. 

Stomski, his wife and mascot dog 





Retired Navyman Continues “Travel with Pay” in USA 


“Goldie” are making their trip in 
a small red, white and blue pickup 
truck. The “land-based ship” espe- 
cially designed with a sportsman 
top, has twin bunks, portable 
camping equipment and hunting 
and fishing gear. 

The two small bunks made up 
with red and green bedspreads, for 
port and starboard respectively, are 
converted destroyer bunks. The 
small vehicle is capable of handling 
several weeks’ supplies for the road. 

“This is my way to show my ap- 
preciation for what the Navy has 
done for me,” he says. 

Asked how his land ship handles 
in a stiff breeze, he commented: 
“She holds a steady course at all 
times. The only shipboard drill we 
have is an occasional fire drill.” 








number of advancements in a par- 
ticular rating will be limited by pay 
grade limitations or rating structure 
limitations. If this happens the only 
thing to do is to work harder the 
next time, so that your score plus 
your longer time in rate will give 
you a larger multiple. 

In any event, if you follow the 
above method of studying for rating 
exams, you will find a decided im- 
provement in your final examination 
scores:and in your everyday per- 
formance “on the job.” 


DIRECTIVES IN BRIEF 


This listing is intended to serve only for 
general information and as an index of 
current Alnavs and NavActs as well as 
current BuPers Instructions, BuPers Notices, 
and SecNav Instructions that apply to most 
ships and stations. Many instructions and 
notices are not of general interest and 





QUIZ AWEIGH ANSWERS 
QUIZ AWEIGH IS ON PAGE 7. 


1. (a) Flying radar stations. 

. (b) VW—Airborne Early Warning 
Squadron. 

. (a) George Washington. 

. (c) 1942. 

. (c) Master Diver. 

. (c) On the upper arm of the right 
sleeve. 
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hence will not be carried in this section. 
Since BuPers Notices are arranged accord- 
ing to their group number and have no 
consecutive number within the group, their 
date of issue is included also for identi- 
fication purposes. Personnel interested in 
specific directives should consult Alnavs, 
NavActs, Instruction and Notices for com- 
plete details before taking action. 

Alnavs apply to all Navy and Marine 
Corps commands; NavActs apply to all 
Navy commands; BuPers Instructions and 
Notices apply to all ships and stations. 

Alnavs 

No. 70—Established new com- 
muted and leave rations and basic 
charge of meals from general mess. 

No. 71 — Announced approval by 
the President of the report of a se- 
lection board which recommended 
Regular Marine Corps and Marine 
Corps Reserve officers for temporary 
promotion to the grade of lieutenant 
colonel. 

No. 72 —Called attention to the 
deadline for NROTC applications 
from enlisted personnel. 

No. 73 — Emphasized the impor- 
tance of an annual physical examina- 
tion as a means of detecting disease 
at an early stage. 

No. 74 — Announced the conven- 
ing of a selection board to recom- 
mend line lieutenants (junior grade) 
for temporary promotion to lieuten- 
ant. 

No. 75 — Announced approval by 
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the President of the report of a selec- 
tion board which recommended Reg- 
ular Navy and Naval Reserve officers 
for temporary promotion to the grade 
of commander. 

No. 76 — Announced approval of 
the President of the report of selec- 
tion boards which recommended Reg- 
ular Navy and Naval Reserve staff 
officers to the grades of captain and 
commander. 

No. 77—Revised Alnav 76 (above) 
by the inclusion of two additional 
names. 

No. 78 — Announced approval by 
the Secretary of the Navy of the re- 
ports of promotion boards which rec- 
ommended Regular Navy and Naval 
Reserve staff corps officers for tem- 
porary promotion to the grades of 
captain and commander. 

No. 79—Stated that certain test sets 
be removed from use. 

No. 80—Announced the convening 
of staff corps selection boards to rec- 
ommend male Regular Navy and 
Naval Reserve lieutenants on active 
duty for temporary promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant commander. 

No. 81—Stated that enlisted per- 
sonnel being subsisted in kind in a 
general mess and whose duties re- 
quire them to be absent from their 
station during any regular meal hour 
are entitled to basic allowance for 
subsistence. 

No. 82—Prescribed regulations per- 
mitting Regular Navy personnel to 
extend voluntarily enlistments for 
less than one year and for Naval Re- 
serve and Fleet Reserve personnel to 
agree to remain on active duty for 
less than one year. 

Instructions 

No. 1306.50A — Provides instruc- 
tions for hospitalization of enlisted 
personnel and their disposition upon 
completion of treatment. 

No. 1320.5A—Promulgates in the 
Navy Directives System the currently 
effective instructions concerning duty 
involving the demolition of explosives. 

No. 1533.36—Reemphasizes the im- 
portance of teaching leadership and 
junior officer responsibilities in the 
NROTC program. 

No. 1533.7A—Establishes NROTC 
clearing house procedure for the 
school year 1955-56. 

No. 1760.3B — Provides a current 
summary of state bonuses for veter- 
ans of World War I, World War II 
and those with service after 27 Jun 
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1950, and outlines procedures for 
application. 

No. 4650.6A—Informs naval per- 
sonnel ordered to duty in Japan of 
policies concerning concurrent travel, 
and describes housing situation in 
Japan. 

Notices 

No. 1520 (30 Sept)—Concerned 
the administration of CEC technical 
courses in Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Schools. 

No. 1440 (30 Sep)—Promulgated 
Change No. | to BuPers Inst. 1440.13, 
establishing a volunteer program for 
change of rating to Aviation Electron- 
ics Technician (AT), Aviation Fire 
Control Technician (AQ), or Avia- 
tion Guided Missileman (GF) by 
career personnel. 

No. 1520 (3 Oct)—Amplified Bu- 
Pers Inst, 1520.37, which is concerned 
with the five-term college training 
program. 

No. 1133 (7 Oct)—Promulgated 
certain occupational pay briefs in 
connection with the current reenlist- 
ment program. 

No. 1416 (7 Oct)—As Change No. 
1 to BuPers Inst. 1416.1A, clarified 
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“We're out of oil.” 


concerning the promotion of officers, 

No. 1531 (10 Oct)—Disseminated 
information concerning the Naval 
Academy and requested the support 
of all flag officers in interesting quali- 
fied enlisted personnel in applying 
and preparing for admission. 

No. 1531 (11 Oct) — Concerned 
with the distribution of a pamphlet 
entitled “Annapolis” and reviewed 
material available concerning the 
Naval Academy. 

No. 1440 (12 Oct)—Promulgated 
Change No. 1 to BuPers Inst. 144.12 
which established a volunteer pro- 
gram for change of rating to Elec- 
tronics Technician and Fire Control 
Technician by career personnel. 

No. 1416 (18 Oct) — Concerned 
with the bibliography for examina- 
tions in the subjects of Logistics and 
Industrial Relations of officers se- 
lected for promotion in fiscal 1956 
from lieutenant commander to com- 
mander. 


List of New Motion Pictures 
Available for Distribution 
To Ships and Overseas Stations 


The latest list-of 16-mm, feature 
motion pictures available from the 
Navy Motion Picture Service, Bldg. 
311, Naval Base, Brooklyn 1, N. Y., 
is published here for the convenience 
of ships and overseas bases. The title 
of each movie is followed by the 
program number. Films in color are 
designated by (C). Distribution of 
these films began in October. 

Films distributed under the Fleet 
Motion Picture Plan are leased from 
the motion picture industry and are 
distributed free to ships and most 
overseas activities, Films leased under 
this plan are paid for by the BuPers 
Central Recreation Fund (derived 
from non-appropriated funds out of 
profits by Navy Exchanges and ship’s 
stores) supplemented by annually 
appropriated funds. Plan and funds 
are under the administration of the 
Chief of Naval Personnel. 

The Man From Laramie (378) 
(C): Western; James Stewart, Cathy 
O'Donnell, Arthur Kennedy. 

The Dam Busters (379): War 
Drama; Richard Todd, Michael Red- 
grave. 

Green Fire (380) (C): Drama; 
Grace Kelly, Stewart Granger, Paul 
Douglas, John Ericson. 

Rasputin and the Empress (381) 
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(Re-issue): Drama; John, Ethel and 
Lionel Barrymore. 

One Desire (382) (C): Drama; 
Anne Baxter, Rock Hudson, Julie 
Adams. 

Wichita (383) (C): 
Joel McCrea, Vera Miles. 
A Tree Grows In Brooklyn (384) 
(Re-issue): Drama; Dorothy Mc- 
Guire, James Dunn, Joan Blondell. 
The French Line (385) (C): Mu- 

sieal; Jane Russell, Gilbert Roland. 

Tall Man Riding (386) (C): 
Western; Randolph Scott, Dorothy 
Malone. 

Run For Cover (387) (C): West- 
ern; James Cagney, Viveca Lindfors, 
John Derek, Jean Hersholt. 

Son of Sinbad (388) (C): Adven- 
ture; Dale Robertson. 

Blood and Sand (389) (C) (Re- 
issue): Bull Fight Drama; Tyrone 
Power, Linda Darnell. 

Private War of Major Benson 
(390) (C): Comedy; Charlton Hes- 
ton, Julie Adams, Tim Hovey. 

Strategic Air Command (391) 
(C): Drama; James Stewart, June 
Allyson, Frank Lovejoy, Barry Sul- 
livan. 

The Night Holds Terror (392): 
Melodrama; Jack Kelly, Hildy Parks. 

Trial (393): Melodrama; Glenn 
Ford, Dorothy McGuire, Arthur 
Kennedy, John Hodiak, Katy Jurado. 

Bring Your Smile Along (394) 
(C): Musical Drama; Frankie Laine, 
Keefe Brasselle, Constance Towers. 

The Fighting Pimpernel (395): 
Melodrama; David Niven, Margaret 
Leighton. 

Stanley and Livingston (396) (Re- 
issue): Adventure Drama; Spencer 
Tracy, Nancy Kelly. 

The Purple Plain (397) (C): War 
and Love Story; Gregory Peck, Win 
Min Than. 


Western; 


Radiological Defense Course 
Is Ready for Officers 


A new officer correspondence 
course, Radiological Defense (Nav- 
Pers 10771), is now available at the 
Naval Correspondence Course Cen- 
ter. This course covers the effects of 
atomic weapons on structures, equip- 
ment and personnel, and considers 
steps that may be taken to minimize 
these effects and to control their con- 
sequences. The course consists of 
seven assignments, and is evaluated 
at 14 Naval Reserve points credit. 
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WAY BACK WHEN 





Hydrographic Office 


One hundred and twenty-five years ago 
the Navy established a Depot of Charts and 
Instruments to collect and issue navigational 
charts, books and instruments necessary to 
outfit naval vessels for sea. Piloting and 
navigation at the time were almost hit-or- 
miss matters, with knowledge of currents and 
winds pretty much limited to the tradewinds 
and the Gulf Stream, while most information 
of a “sailing directions” nature was securely 
hidden behind the wall of secrecy raised be- 
tween competing ships and seafaring nations. 

The man who was to offer this knowledge 
to the world—and transform the chart depot 
into today’s efficient Hydrographic Office— 
was Matthew Fontaine Maury, a young Vir- 
ginian who received his midshipman’s war- 
rant in 1825—and a crippling injury which 
permanently barred him from sea duty in 
1839. By the time of his injury, however, 
Maury had already made a four-year voy- 
age around the world, pulled a three-year 
tour of duty in the Pacific as astronomer on 
a voyage of exploration and written a 
widely praised textbook on navigation. 

Despite his infirmity Maury continued on 
duty, being appointed to head the chart 
depot in 1842. Shortly after Maury took over, 
the depot’s functions were placed under the 
newly created Bureau of Ordnance and 

Hydrography and funds were appropriated 
for a permanent building and equipment. 
In 1844, the new building was completed 
and here it remained until 1866, when Con- 
gress redesignated the depot as the Hydro- 
graphic Office and it was moved to the 
famous Octagon House. 

Back when Maury first took over the de- 
pot he discovered, hidden in old ship's logs, 
masses of information on prevailing winds, 
currents and navigational hazards in many 
parts of the world. Service as sailing master 
of Falmouth during his seagoing years made 
Maury realize how important this knowledge 
could be to other navigators—so he promptly 
devised and put into effect a method to co!- 
lect and disseminate such information. 

Maury’s method of collecting information 
called for each naval and merchant ship to 
forward abstract logs to the depot. These 
listed the ship’s course, position, the date, 
prevailing winds, currents, hazards observed 
and so forth. He also suggested throwing 
overboard tightly corked bottles containing 
the ship‘s latitude, longitude, and the date, 
since notations on the location where these 
bottles were picked up would help in tracing 
ocean currents. 

The first wind and current chart issued by 
Maury was published in the autumn of 1847 
from information already available in the 
old logs; his first abstract log followed in 








early 1848, and included blank pages for 
each shipmaster to use in forwarding the 
statistics on his own cruise. Successful use of 
Maury’s first chart and “sailing directions” 
by the barque Wright on a cruise down to 
Rio and return created considerable interest 
in the work. By 1851 more than 1000 ships 
all over the globe were forwarding obsorva- 
tions to Maury, and the man himself had 
gained international recognition. 

As officer-in-charge of the Hydrographic 
Office from 1842 to 1861, Maury is credited 
with devising a system for collecting mete- 
crological and oceanographic information 
from the logs and reports of naval and mer- 
chant vessels; a system of exchanging nav- 
tical information and products with other 
maritime nations; and the publication of 
Track Charts, Wind and Current Charts, and 
eight volumes of Sailing Directions, describ- 
ing navigational conditions of specific areas 
of interest. 

Maury resigned his commission as a Navy 
commander shortly after Virginia seceded 
from the Union in April 1861, and his work 
was derided during the war, but since then, 
both his work and his reputation have con- 
tinued to grow in stature. Today all Pilot 
Charts issued by the Hydrographic Office 
bear this phrase: “founded upon the re- 
searches made in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century by Matthew Fontaine Maury, 
while serving as a lieutenant in the United 
States Navy.” Wherever seafaring people 
congregate, Maury is honored as the “Path- 
finder of the Sea.” 

The Hydrographic Office, which began as 
a “storehouse” of charts in 1830, today has 
on issue more than 4400 standard nautical 
charts of the world’s navigable waters; 68 
volumes of Sailing Directions, presenting 
textual and graphic descriptions of foreign 
harbors and coastlines; and innumerable 
other publications or services dealing with 
hydrographic, oceanographic and meteoro- 
logical information. 
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= THE BULLETIN BOARD 
Roundup on State Bonuses for World Wars | and II, Korea 


IN aveMen WHO SERVED during the 
Korean War, or during World 
Wars I or II may be eligible for 
one or more of the state bonuses 
listed in the following roundup. 

To apply for a state bonus you 
will need a copy of your Notice of 
Separation from the U. S. Naval 
Service (NavPers 553) or Report of 
Separation from the Armed Forces 
(DD 214) and an application blank 
provided by the state. 

If you are on active duty you may 
request your commanding officer to 
certify your service in the appropri- 
ate space on the application form by 
using your service record or other 
documents available to him. How- 
ever, if the information cannot be 
obtained from available records you 
will have to make a statement under 
oath and this information will be in- 
cluded in your CO’s certification. 

No requests for detailed informa- 
tion as to your foreign service or 
other service data should be re- 
quested from the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. 

To be eligible to make applica- 
tion for a state bonus you will have 
to obtain proof of your residence. 
In most cases the home address you 
gave at the time of your enlistment 
or entry into service does not consti- 
tute complete proof of your legal 
residence. 

Your legal residence will have to be 
substantiated by such documentary 
evidence as voting registration,tax 
data, etc. 

All Navy veterans who need 
copies of their separation documents 
may request them from the com- 
mandant of the naval district in 
which they are currently residing. 
If you have moved to another naval 
district since your separation and 
these documents are not in the pos- 
session of the commandant, when he 
receives your request he will in turn 
request a certified copy from the 
district in which your separation pa- 
pers are permanently retained and it 
will be forwarded accordingly. 

This summary of state bonuses 
granted veterans of World War I, 
World War II, and those with ser- 
vice since 27 June 1950 is based on 
the latest information available. Pro- 
cedures for making application are 
outlined below. Changes and addi- 
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“He must be an imposter. He looks just like 
his ID picture.” 


tions will appear, when necessary, at 
a later date. 


State Bonuses for 
Veterans of Korea 

Ten states have enacted laws pro- 
viding bonuses for Korean conflict 
veterans and specific information 
concerning these laws are provided 
below, individually by states. If you 
consider yourself eligible, submit an 
application for consideration to the 
adjudicating agency of the state. It 
should be noted that the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has ruled that 
state bonuses received by veterans 
and active duty personnel will Not 
constitute taxable income for fed- 
eral tax purposes. 

Connecticut 

Amount: $10.00 per month of serv- 
ice up to a maximum of $300.00. 

Service: Active duty in the armed 
forces for 90 days or more at any time 
between 27 Jun 1950 and 27 Oct 1953. 
Honorable discharge or separation from 
service other than dishonorable. Persons 
still in active service or retired or re- 
leased to inactive duty or reserve may 
apply. 

Residence: Domicile in Connecticut 
for at least one year immediately before 
entering service. Domicile is the place 
where you have a true, fixed, and per- 
manent home and one to which when- 
ever you are absent, you have the in- 
tention of returning. 

Deadline: 1 Jul 1957. 

Next of kin: Survivors of servicemen 
who died on active duty or as a direct 
result of service are eligible for maxi- 
mum $300.00. 

For applications: Commandant 
(DCRO), Third Naval District, 90 


Church Street, New York 7, New York. 
Address inquiries to: Bonus Division, 
State Treasurer's Office, State Capitol, 
Hartford 14, Conn. 
Delaware 

Amount: $15.00 per month for state- 
side service up to a $225.00 maximum. 
$20.00 per month for overseas duty up 
to a maximum of $300.00. Veterans 
with a service-connected disability of 
60 per cent or greater are eligible for 
the $300.00 maximum payment. 

Service: Active military service be- 
tween 25 Jun 1950 and 31 Jan 1955. 

Residence: One year residence imme- 
diately before entering service. 

Deadline: 1 Jan 1957. 

Next of kin: In the event a service- 
man dies during or as a result of the 
Korean conflict, a maximum award of 
$300.00 will be paid to the survivors, 

For applications: Commandant 
(DCRO), Fourth Naval District, Naval 
Base, Philadelphia 12, Pa. 

Address inquiries to: Executive Chair- 
man, Veterans’ Military Pay Commis- 
sion, Wilmington, Del. 

Indiana 

Amount: $15.00 per month for each 
month served in the Korean Area. Maxi- 
mum $555.00. $600.00 for veteran who 
had 10 per cent or more service-con- 
nected disability. The payment of this 
benefit will be limited. This bonus is 
payable from Indiana’s World War II 
bonus fund and no new World War II 
claims will now be honored. The 
Korean bonus payment depends upon 
the ability of the World War II bonus 
fund to meet Korean bonus claims. Pay- 
ment will be made in the following or- 
der of priority: (1) service-connected 
death, (2) service-connected disability, 
rated 10 per cent or more by the Vet- 
erans Administration and (3) active 
military duty in the Korean theatre of 
action. 

Service: Active duty at any time be- 
tween the period beginning 27 Jun 1950 
and ending 1 Jan 1955. 

Residence: One year’s residence in 
Indiana, immediately before induction, 
is required. 

Deadline: 30 Jun 1956. 

Next of kin: Receive $600.00 for serv- 
iceman that died in service or as a re- 
sult of service-connected disability. 

For applications: Commandant 
(DCRO), Ninth Naval District, Build- 
ing 1, Great Lakes, Ill. 

Address inquiries to: Auditor of State 
of Indiana, Bonus Division, 431 N. 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Louisiana 

Amount: $250.00 for service in the 
Korean combat area. $100.00 for over- 
seas service outside the Korean combat 
area. $50.00 for stateside service. 
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Service: Active duty for at least 90 
days between 27 Jun 1950 and 26 Jul 
1953 and honorably discharged. The 
State of Louisiana enacted this law to 
provide payment of a bonus to eligible 
active duty personnel as well as hon- 
orably discharged or separated vet- 
erans. 

Residence: Citizens of Louisiana at 
time of entry in service. 

Deadline: 31 Dec 1956. 

Next of kin: Eligible survivors (un- 
remarried widow, children, or parents ) 
of men who die before 1 Dec 1955 as 
the result of service injuries or disease 
contracted within prescribed 1950-53 
dates may qualify for a $1000 award. 

Information: Applicants should be 
prepared to submit certified or photo- 
static copy of separation papers with 
application. Further instructions for 
persons still on active duty are given on 
the application form. 

For application: Commandant 
(DCRO), Eighth Naval District, U. S. 
Naval Station, New Orleans 12, La. 

Address inquiries to: Korean Bonus 
Division Room 108, Old Capitol Build- 
ing, Baton Rouge, La. 

Massachusetts 

Amount: $300.00 for foreign service. 
$200.00 for more than six months’ ac- 
tive service in the United States. 
$100.00 for service of not less than 90 
days of stateside duty, unless dis- 
charged or released as a result of in- 
jury or disease incurred or aggravated 
by such service and not more than 6 
months’ service. 

Service: Minimum of 90 days’ service 
between 25 Jun 1950 and 31 Jan 1955 
inclusive. 

Residence: Six months immediately 
before entry in military or naval service. 

Deadline: None. 

Next of kin: If veteran died in ser- 
vice, $300.00 to eligible survivor, other- 
wise, only amount he would receive if 
alive. 

Active Duty Personnel: Personnel 
that have been discharged and reen- 
listed after 25 Jun 1950, and are serving 
regular enlistment contracts may apply 
for the bonus. 

Three years on active duty subsequent 
to 25 Jun 1950 are required for indefin- 
ite enlistees and commissioned officers. 
A photostat of the “Report of Separa- 
tion from the Armed Forces of the 
United States” (DD Form 214) must 
be filed with the application. 

Information: Benefits have been es- 
tablished by the Massachusetts State 
legislature to commissioned officers, 
warrant officers or indefinite enlistees 
who have served at least three years on 
active duty from 25 Jun 1950 and who 
have not yet been discharged or re- 
leased under honorable conditions from 
such service. Such applicants must at- 
tach to application form a statement 
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respondence Courses have been 
made available to all enlisted per- 
sonnel, on active or inactive duty. 

These courses may be used to 
study for the rates indicated and 
also may be substituted for com- 
pletion of a Navy Training Course. 

Men desiring to take any of these 
courses should see their division 
officer or education officer and ask 
for an “Application For Enlisted 


Title of Course 
*Ship’‘s Serviceman, Chief 
*U.S. Navy Shore Patrol, The 
Handbook for Hospital Corpsman 2 
Handbook for Hospital Corpsman 18&C . 
Handbook for Hospital Corpsman 3 
Handbook for Hospital 


Commissaryman 3 





Commissaryman 1 ....... 
Commissaryman C 

Fire Control Technician, Chief, Vol. 1 
Gunner’s Mate Chief 

Gunner's Mate 1 ...... , 
*Damage Controlman 2 . 

*Fireman Siti 
Machinery Repairman 1 
Machinery Repairman C 
*Radarman 2 .............. ’ 
*Radarman 3 ......... 

Air Controlman .. 
Atomic Warfare Defense 
*Aircraft Propellers ..... 
*Aircraft Engines ..... 
*Steelworker Chief .... 
*Quartermaster 2, Vol. 1 
*Aviation Supply 





New Enlisted Correspondence Courses Now Available 
Twenty-five new Enlisted Cor- 


Applicable to 
NavPers Number Following Rates and Ratings 

91449-1 SH 

91648-1 All ratings 

91669 HM 

91670 HM 

91668 HM 

91667 HN 

91440-1 CSG, CSB, CSR, and 


*May be retaken for repeat Naval Reserve retirement credit. 


Correspondence Course” (NavPers 
977). Inactive Reservists should re- 
quest the application form from 
their naval district commandant or 
Naval Reserve Training Center. 

All applications should be sent 
to the U.S. Naval Correspondence 
Course Center, Bldg. RF, U.S. Na- 
val Base, Brooklyn 1, N.Y., via your 
commanding officer. 

Here are the new courses: 


strikers 


91442-1 CSG, CSB, CSR 
91443-1 cM 

91332 FTA, FTM, FTU, FTG 
91537 GMM, GMT, GMA 
91356 GMM, GMT, GMA 
91544-1 AB, DC, ME, PM 
91500-1 FN 

91508 MR 

91509 MR 

91267-1 AC, RD 

91266-1 AC, RD 

91657 AC 

91210 All ratings 

91631-1 AD 

91628-1 AD 

91591-1 sw 

91286-1 QM, QMS 

91653-1 AB, ABG, ABU, AC, AD, 


ADE, ADF, ADP, ADG, 
AE, AEM, AEl, AK, AM, 
AL, AMS, AMH, AO, AOU, 
AOT, AOF, PR, TD, TDI, 
TDR, TDU, TDV, and 
strikers 








from commanding officer verifying peri- 
od of service. 

For application: Commandant 
(DCRO), First Naval District, 495 
Summer Street, Boston 10, Mass. 

Address inquiries to: Veterans Bonus 
Commission, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton 8, Mass. 

Michigan 

Amount: $10.00 per month of do- 
mestic service. $15.00 per month of 
foreign service. $500.00 maximum. 

Service: Minimum of 61 days during 
period 27 Jun 1950 to 31 Dec 1953. 

Residence: Six months immediately 


before entering a branch of the service. 

Deadline: 7 Mar 1957 for veterans. 
No deadline has yet been established 
in next of kin cases where veteran is 
deceased from service-connected causes. 

Next of kin: Certain survivors may 
be eligible for $500.00 if veteran died 
while in service or from service-con- 
nected causes. 

For application: Commandant 
(DCRO), Ninth Naval District, Build- 
ing 1, Great Lakes, Ill. 

Address inquiries to: Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, State of Michigan, Military 
Pay Division (Bonus Section), P. O. 
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Box 1401, Lansing 4, Mich. 
New Hampshire 

Amount: $10.00 per month of service 
up to a $100.00 maximum. 

Service: A minimum of 90 days be- 
tween 25 Jun 1950 and 27 Jul 1953. 

Residence: One year pre-service resi- 
dency. 

Deadline: None. 

Next of kin: Survivors of deceased 
servicemen are eligible for the $100.00 
maximum payment. 

For application: Commandant 
(DCRO), First Naval District, 495 
Summer Street, Boston 10, Mass. 

Address inquiries to: State Adjutant 
General’s Office, State Military Reser- 
vation, Concord, N. H. 

South Dakota 

Amount: 50 cents a day for stateside 
service ($500.00 maximum); 75 cents 
a day for foreign service or sea duty 
($650.00 maximum ). 

Service: Active duty between 25 Jun 
1950 and 27 Jul 1953. 

Residence: Applicant must have been 
a bona fide resident of South Dakota 
for six months or more immediately be- 
fore entry into active duty. 

Deadline: 1 Jul 1956. 

Next of kin: Dependent survivors 
eligible if deceased died in service be- 
tween 25 Jun 1950 and 27 Jul 1953. 
Payment will be made to spouse, chil- 
dren, mother or father in that order. 
Maximum payment $650.00. 

Information: The veteran’s original 
discharge certificate or certificate of 
service, or other papers showing the 
complete record of the applicant’s ac- 
tive service during the stated periods 
are required. 

For application: Commandant 
(DCRO), Ninth Naval District, Build- 
ing 1, Great Lakes, Ill. 3 

Address inquiries to: South Dakota 
Veterans’ Bonus Board, Pierre, S. D. 

Vermont 

Amount: $10.00 per month not ex- 
ceeding a total of 12 months. $120.00 
maximum. 

Service: Honorable discharge from 
an enlisted status between 27 Jun 1950 
and 31 Jan 1955. 

Residence: One year immediately 
before entering service. 

Deadline: None. 

Next of kin: $120.00 to the next of 
kin of veterans who died from service- 
connected causes. Next of kin in order 
are: (1) widow or widower, remarriage 
does not bar entitlement, (2) next of 
kin who are lineal heirs and (3) par- 
ents. 

Amount veteran was entitled to by 
length of service shall be paid to the 
next of kin, in order named above, of 
any veteran who has died from non- 
service-connected causes. 

For applications: Commandant 
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First Naval District, 495 (DCRO), Thirteenth Naval District, | if in service 

Summer Street, Boston 10, Mass. Seattle 99, Wash. before that 
Address inquiries to: Office of the Address inquiries to: Division of Deadline. 
Adjutant General, State Office Building, Veterans’ Compensation, 114 North Co- Next of 


Montpelier, Vt. 

: Washington 

Amount: $100.00 for service in excess 
of 89 days within the continental Uni- 
ted States. $150.00 for service in excess 
of 89 days and less than 365 days 
where any part of such service was out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States. $200.00 for service in excess of 
364 days where any part of such service 
was outside the continental limits of 
the United States. 

Service: Active federal service as 
member of armed military or naval 
forces of the United States between 27 
Jun 1950 and 26 Jul 1953. Personnel 
who have been continuously in the 
United States Navy for a period of 
five years or more immediately prior to 
27 Jun 1950 are considered career ser- 
vicemen and do not qualify. Separa- 
tion from service must have been under 
honorable conditions. Personnel who 
refused full military discipline are dis- 
qualified. 

Residence: Bona fide citizen or resi- 
dent of State of Washington for one 
year immediately before entrance into 
service. 

Deadline: 31 Dec 1957. Payment of 
this benefit will not be made earlier 
than 2 Jan 1956. 

Next of kin: In the event a veteran 
died before 10 Jun 1955 next of kin in 
the following order may collect the 
amount that was payable to him: (1) 
unremarried widow, (2) children and 
(3) parents. 

Mentally incompetent veterans: Pay- 
ments may be made to any guardian, 
committee, conservator, or curator duly 
appointed under law of state residence 
of veteran or to chief officer of any 
state or federal institution having cus- 
tody of veteran. 

For applications: Commandant 

















“What could | do? He claims he’s a 
plank owner.” 


lumbia Avenue, Olympia, Wash. 


World War Il State Bonuses 

World War II veteran’s bonuses 
have been enacted by the following 
states and territories but the dead- 
lines have passed: 


Alaska, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Lou- 
isiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 


Minnesota, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota and Vermont. 

The three states listed below 
(Pennsylvania, Washington and 
West Virginia) are still accepting 
applications for bonus payments 
from World War II veterans until 
the designated deadlines: 


Pennsylvania 

Amount: $10.00 per month for do- 
mestic service; $500.00 maximum. 
$15.00 per month for foreign service; 
$500.00 maximum. 

Service: 60 days’ active duty between 
7 Dec 1941 and 2 Sep 1945. It should 
be noted that this state’s law requires 
personnel, who are eligible for the bo- 
nus, to compute time in service for the 
purpose of determining the amount due 
until 3 Mar 1946. However, service 
after 2 Sep 1945 may not be counted 
as contributing toward the 60-day ser- 
vice eligibility requirement for the 
veterans bonus. 

Residence: Bona fide resident of this 
state at time of entry into active service, 

Deadline: 31 Dec 1956. 

Next of kin: Survivors of deceased 
service personnel may receive the 
maximum benefit of $500.00 in the fol- 
lowing orders: (1) spouse, (2) chil- 
dren and (3) parents. The serviceman’s 
death must have occurred between the 
stated active service dates. 

For applications: Commandant 
(DCRO), Fourth Naval District, Naval 
Base, Philadelphia 12, Pa. 

Address inquiries to: Adjutant Gen- 
eral, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Washington 

Amount: $10.00 per month for do- 
mestic service. $675.00 maximum. 
$15.00 per month for foreign service. 
$675.00 maximum. 

Service: Any period of time between 
7 Dec 1941 and 2 Sep 1945, both dates 
inclusive. Veteran must have been dis- 
charged or separated under conditions 
other than dishonorable or currently be 
on active duty. 

Residence: Minimum of one year im- 
mediately before entry into service or 
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if in service, 7 Dec 1941 for one year 
before that date. 

Deadline: 31 Dec 1955. 

Next of kin: Survivors (unremarried 
widow, dependent children or depend- 
ent parents of veteran who died in ser- 
vice) are entitled to the veteran’s 
amount accrued. 

For applications: Commandant 
(DCRO), Thirteenth Naval District, 
Seattle 99, Wash. 

Address inquiries to: State Auditor, 
Division of Veterans’ Compensation, 
114 North Columbia Avenue, Olympia, 
Wash. 

West Virginia 

Amount: $10.00 per month for do- 
mestic service. $300.00 maximum. 
$15.00 per month for foreign service, 
$400.00 maximum. 

Service: At least 90 days’ active duty 
in United States armed forces between 
7 Dec 1941 and 2 Sep 1945. If less 
than 90 days’ service, discharged for 
service-connected disability. 

Residence: At least six months’ resi- 
dence in West Virginia immediately be- 
fore entering service. 

Deadline: 31 Dec 1955. 

Next of kin: Survivors (including 
widow, children or parents in that or- 
der) in the amount that would have 
been received by the veteran. Survivors 
must reside in West Virginia at time 
of making application. 

For applications: Commandant 
(DCRO), Fifth Naval District, Naval 
Base, Norfolk 11, Va. 

Address inquiries to: Bonus Division, 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs, State 
Capitol Building, Charleston, W. Va. 


World War I State Bonuses 

One state, West Virginia, is still 
accepting applications for World 
War I bonus. All other World War 
I bonus deadlines have passed. 

West Virginia 

Amount: $10.00 per month for 
domestic service, $300.00 maximum. 
$15.00 per month for foreign service, 
$400.00 maximum. 

Service: Active service between 6 
Apr 1917 and 11 Nov 1918. 

Residence: At least six months’ resi- 
dence in West Virginia immediately 
before entering service. 

Deadline: 31 Dec 1955. 

Next of kin: Survivors (including 
widow, children or parents in that 
order) in the amount that would have 
been received by the veteran. Survivors 
must be residing in West Virginia at 
time of making application for this 
bonus. 

For applications: Commandant 
(DCRO); Fifth Naval District; Naval 
Base; Norfolk 11, Va. 

Address inquiries to: Bonus Division; 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs; State 
Capitol Building, Charleston, W. Va. 
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Navy’s Peacetime Military 
Requirements Include Adequate 
Living Conditions for Families 


The problem of improving living 
conditions for Naval personnel afloat 
and ashore is receiving top priority 
throughout the Navy. 

SecNav Inst. 1700.2 points out 
that the provisions for adequate liv- 
ing conditions are a key factor in 
promoting re-enlistment in the Navy. 

The instruction says, in part: 

“One of the basic facts upon 
which military decisions must be 
based today is the changed social 
climate. 

“There is a profound difference as 
regards the marital status of en- 
listed men of the Navy and the 
Marine Corps compared to past 
years. More of them get married, 
they marry earlier, and they have 
more children. In the top three en- 
listed pay grades, three out of four 
are married. 

“The Department of the Navy is 
an employer competing in a labor 
market which appears likely to be 
tight for some time to come. It is 
competing by and large for married 
men with a high degree of intelli- 
gence, accustomed to a high stand- 
ard of living, in an era of peace- 
time prosperity. The military neces- 
sity of maintaining an unprecedent- 
edly large number of highly-trained 
personnel is vital; this requires a 
high re-enlistment rat-. Providing 
adequate living conditions, afloat 
and ashore, including family hous- 
ing, is a key factor to promoting re- 
enlistment. 

“It is the policy of the Department 
of the Navy to consider adequate 
living conditions ashore, and a high 
degree of habitability afloat, to be a 
peacetime military requirement. This 
does not mean lush living; but it 
does mean that Navy people should 
not be asked to continue living in 
many cases under sub-standard con- 
ditions. 

“With respect to existing installa- 
tions, a detailed re-examination is in 
order to see what is required to make 
living tolerable where cases of sub- 
standard living exist, and the neces- 
sary replacement projects should be 
given high priority. 

“Commanding Officers are encour- 
aged to use ingenuity in making 
proper use of resources available to 
them to improve living conditions. 


The plane came in low over the hill, 
as though it were an enemy slipping 
in for a sneak attack. Then four jets 
appeared. Flying in perfect, tight for~ 

tion they engaged the invader and 
in doing so, they put on a brilliant 
display of aerial tactics as the five 
planes darted through the sky. 

The end was obvious. The “enemy” 


ultimately spouted smoke and the four, 
still in perfect formation drew away to 
watch the other plane die. It staggered 
over the horizon a parachute opened, 
and the thousands of spectators started 
to breathe again. 

They were watching the realistic cli- 
max of a performance staged by the 
Navy’s Blue Angels, the world’s fore- 
most pr aerobatics team. For 








several years, with one short interrup- 
tion, the team has been thrilling spec- 
tators with demonstrations similar to 
this. The one exception occurred during 
the Korean conflict when the Blue 
Angels served as a nucleus for a fighter 
squadron. During its existence dozens 
of Navy pilots have been on the team. 

Demonstrating maneuvers and eva- 
sive fighter tactics every Navy fighter 
pilot must learn, the Blue Angels have 
made millions of spectators Navy-con- 


In one instance, at NAS Miramar, a 
crowd estimated at 300,000 watched 
their close-order precision technique. 
The Blue Angels are at present based 
at Pensacola, Fla. They'll undoubtedly 
be your way soon. To find them, all you 
have to do is look for a large crowd 
looking up into the air. Chances are, 
they'll be watching the Blue Angels. 

































































































































































































































































































































































Brief news items about other branches of the armed services. 


AN IMPROVED, miniature, lightweight emergency 
radio which permits a stranded airman to direct his own 
rescue, is under development by the Air Research and 
Development Command. The new radio weighs only 15 
ounces and has a volume of 20 cubic inches. 

Approximately half as large and heavy as rescue 
radios now in use, the combination transmitter and re- 
ceiver will be included in the survival kits carried by 
Air Force personnel when flying over water or wilder- 
ness areas. 

The tiny radio, designated as the AN/URC-11, is 
expected to be used primarily by pilots of fighter air- 
craft whose cramped cockpits offer little space, and who 
must carry all their survival equipment in a small seat- 
style kit. 

Here is how a pilot would use the URC-11: 

After a forced landing or bail-out, the pilot would 
open his survival kit and make certain the URC-11 was 
hooked to the batteries provided for its power. He then 
merely pushes the transmitter button and broadcasts 
information regarding the crash and his location. Or, if 
he wishes, he can set the radio to broadcast a continu- 
ous tone signal which rescue aircraft can use to “fix” 
his position. Two-way conversation may be carried on 
between the stranded airman and the rescue aircraft. 
The ultra-high frequency voice and tone signals are 
broadcast on an emergency frequency. 


* * * 


DEVELOPED IN COOPERATION with Army Ordnance 
Corps, a huge, new, experimental cargo-and-personnel 
carrier, which rides on rubber “pillows” instead of tires, 
was recently demonstrated. 

Named the “Teracruzer” to distinguish it from an 
earlier, basic design called the “Rolligon,” the new ve- 
hicle is larger than its predecessor. It is 12 feet wide, 
25 feet long and 10 feet high, and has eight traction 
bags compared with the Rolligon’s three. 

Greatest advantage of this type of vehicle is its 
ability to negotiate any type of terrain. The eight 3%- 
by-5-foot bags are inflated with only three to five 
pounds’ air pressure and their traction surfaces are ex- 





ALL-WEATHER, F-102A interceptors of the Air Force ready 
for take off at Mojave Desert base. Streaks are tire marks. 
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tremely broad. As a result, driving through sand, snow, 
marsh, ice, up steep inclines and along difficult side 
slopes is positive, safe and comfortable. 

Powered by a 340-horsepower engine, the Teracruzer 
has a gross weight of 40,000 pounds and a load capa- 
city ranging from seven to 10 tons. A centrai inflation 
system enables the driver to increase or reduce air 
pressure in individual bags while en route. 


* * * 

PLAYING SMART, the Air Force is catapaulting rocket 
test sleds, traveling at supersonic speeds, over a 1500- 
foot cliff at Hurricane Mesa, Utah, in its efforts to solve 
problems connected with emergency escapes from high 
speed aircraft. 

No harm is done, however, for the test equipment 
is lowered by parachute to the desert floor below, where 
it is easly recovered. 

Designated SMART (Supersonic Military Air Re- 
search Track), the project will duplicate on the ground 
actual supersonic flight conditions so that accurate ob- 
servations can be made under controlled conditions. 
Aircraft seat ejection equipment, various types of para- 
chutes, together with the effects of bail-out at super- 
sonic speeds on both equipment and men, will be tested. 

Full-scale testing of ejection equipment from aircraft 
at very high speeds is becoming impractical and ex- 
pensive. By using this controlled, ground-mounted super- 
sonic test sled track which is equipped with recording 
equipment, more detailed and accurate information can 
be obtained at less cost. : 


* * * 


SIX TRAINING EXERCISES are tentatively scheduled by 
the Army for fiscal year 1956, involving approximately 
135,000 troops. They will include Arctic indoctrination, 
amphibious and mountain operations, and command 
post exercises. 

Exercise Sage Brush. a major joint Army-Air Force 
exercise, is scheduled for November-December 1955 in 
the Camp Polk, La., area. Approximately 112,000 Army 
and 33,000 Air Force personnel will participate. 

The purpose of Sage Brush is to provide training, 
under battlefield conditions, for both friendly and 
“aggressor” forces. It will also determine the capability 
of Army and Air Force units operating jointly against 
numerically superior ground and air units. 

Lode Star, an exercise in mountain and cold weather 
operations, began in July at Camp Hale, Colo., and will 
continue through next spring. Involving approximately 
5000 troops over the extended period, it will provide 
training in mountain operations at high altitudes. Set 
up in three phases, the nine-month exercise will include 
aerial and tramway supply and evacuation, tactical 
air support, mountaineering, and testing of equipment. 

Each of the continental U. S. Armies will conduct 
a command post exercise. These exercises will include 
tactical and logistical support of ground operations 
under atomic warfare conditions and are intended to 
train officers in new concepts, tactics, organization and 
techniques adopted by the Army. 

Arctic Night is scheduled in the Northwest Command 
during February-March 1956. The exercise will provide 
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joint training in the employment of Army and Air Force 
units under Arctic conditions. 

Fort Lee, Va., will be the site of a logistics exercise, 
Logex, to be conducted in May 1956. Plans call for 
participation of officer students of the Technical and 
Administrative schools and Army Reserve officers. It 
will afford them experience under battlefield conditions 
in the planning and conducting of operations in their 
respective services. 

Approximately 2000 troops will take part in Exercise 
Moose Horn, to be conducted in Alaska during January- 
February 1956. Moose Horn is expected to provide ex- 
perience in movement of a battalion combat team over 
highways from Ft. Lewis, Wash., to Alaska, under 
winter conditions. 

High Seas, a joint Army-Navy command post exer- 
cise, will be conducted sometime in 1956, date and 
place to be determined later. Purpose of the exercise 
will be to train personnel in logistical support of 
amphibious operations. 

Selected individuals from the continental United 
States will attend the Arctic indoctrination course to be 
held in Alaska, January-February 1956. The exercise 
will provide training in Arctic tactics and techniques. 


* * * 

TwELvE F-84F Thunderstreaks of the Strategic Air 
Command’s 27th Fighter Wing landed at Bergstrom Air 
Force Base, Austin, Texas, after completing a 5118-mile 
non-stop flight from England in 10 hours and 48 min- 
utes. The previous distance record for jet fighters was 
a 4840-mile flight from Tokyo to Australia last May. The 
present flight was a routine return from overseas deploy- 
ment as part of SAC’s continuing exercise of mobility in 
its combat units. 

The leader of the flight, Colonel Richard N. Ellis, left 
Sturgate Air Base near London, England, after breakfast 
at 0800, London Standard Time, arriving in Austin, 
Texas, in time for lunch with his family. 

Multiple air refuelings were accomplished during the 
flight by KC-97 tankers. The 27th is a unit of the Strate- 
gic Air Command’s Second Air Force, whosé 508th 
Fighter Wing holds the previous record for a non-stop 
flight from the United States to England. This flight was 
from Turner Air Force Base, Georgia, took 11 hours 24 
minutes, covered 4630 miles and won for the 508th the 
Mackay Trophy for 1953. 

* * * 

THE FIRST MILITARY HOSPITAL specifically planned, 
financed, and constructed to serve all branches of the 
Armed Forces has been opened at Elmendorf Air Force 
Base, Anchorage, Alaska. 

The 400-bed hospital is the largest service hospital in 
size and bed capacity in Alaska. It is built in three 
wings, the highest being eight stories. “Crumble” joints, 
designed to withstand earth tremors without endanger- 
ing the structure, separate the reinforced concrete ma- 
sonry wings. 

The hospital has approximately 1000 rooms including 
private, semi-private and 24-bed wards, complete clini- 
cal facilities, a cafeteria, base exchange branch, recrea- 
tion rooms, barber shop and a combination air raid 
shelter and theater which will seat 500 persons. 
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ARMY'S CONVERTIPLANE uses rotors for vertical flight 
and pusher type prop and wings for fast forward speeds. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in aviation history, a flight has 
been made in which an aircraft has converted from 
helicopter flight to conventional forward flight and back 
again. The XV-1 convertiplane, developed under a joint 
Army-Air Force contract, has demonstrated this capa- 
bility. 

The XV-1 has a rotor for vertical lift and a pusher 
propeller and short wings for forward flight. It carries 
three passengers in addition to the pilot, and can per- 
form many helicopter missions at far greater speeds 
than a helicopter. 

The convertiplane is powered by an engine located at 
the rear of the fuselage. Air compressors feed air to the 
tips of the rotor blades, where it is expelled through 
jets, turning the blades. 

When the convertiplane is moving through the air at 
a sufficient speed for the wings to provide lift, the pusher 
propeller is started and the rotor is kept spinning at a 
reduced speed. 

Several other models are in the process of develop- 
ment. The XV-3, for example, has twin rotors that tilt 
forward 90 degrees for forward flight. Conversion is 
completed in 10 to 15 seconds while plane is climbing. 





MINIATURE RADIO receiver clipped to helmet is now be- 
ing tested by Army for passing word to leaders of units. 
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BOOKS: 


THIS MONTH’S SELECTIONS 
FEATURE THE OUTDOOR LIFE 





N THE EVENT youre looking for 
some variety besides books about 
the sea, the Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel library staff has chosen, among 
others, several selections that have to 
do with one phase or another of out- 
door life—on dry land. 

Sporting matters are abundantly 
taken care of, for example, by a se- 
lection of articles and stories—and 
pictures—that have appeared in the 
Field and Stream magazine. Opening 
with its first story, in 1896, about 
hunting the sharp-tailed grouse in 
Minnesota, The Field & Stream Treas- 
vry ends up with Robert Ruark’s 
account of quail raising and shoot- 
ing and Corey Ford’s spring salute 
to fishermen. In between are yarns, 
adventures and experiences that 
cover the country—and Canada and 
Alaska—and fill the reader’s game 
bag with plenty of hunting and fish- 
ing lore. It goes back to Indians and 
buffalo and bear; it moves on to 


SONGS OF THE SEA 








Was You Ever in 
Rio Grande? 


Oh, say, was you ever in Rio Grande? 
Way, you Rio! 

Oh, was you ever on the strand? 

For we're bound for the Rio Grande! 
And away, you Rio! 
Way, you Rio! 

Sing fare-you-well, my pretty young girls, 

For we’re bound for the Rio Grande! 

Oh, New York town is no place for me; 
Way, you Rio! 

Vil pack my bag and go to sea 

For we're bound for the Rio Grande! 
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early motoriNg and Catskill hunting; 
it has an article on shotgunnery, 
taxidermy, shooting matches and 
anglermaniacs; and game of all kinds 
has its chance of appraisal. Stories 
by Zane Grey, James Oliver Cur- 
wood, Stewart Edward White, Irwin 
S. Cobb, Paul Brown, Archibald 
Rutledge, John Taintor Foote, the 
Buckinghams and, of course, many 
others. A nice Christmas present to 
give or receive. 

If you've done much hunting 
you ll become thoroughly lost in the 
Big Woods, a collection of hunting 
stories by William Faulkner, with 
illustrations by Edward Shenton. 
The stories span two generations and 
are set in the Big Woods, thirty 
miles from Faulkner’s Jefferson. Un- 
cle Ike, who is the connecting link 
in the stories, was a boy turned ten 
when he and his mentor, Sam Fath- 
ers, left the habitations of man and 
took up permanent residence in the 
Big Woods, where he always wanted 
to be. By the time the final story is 
told, young Ike is old Ike, the land 
has changed, and civilization has 
made the Big Woods no longer a 
wilderness. 

Venturing closer to the water, but 
not the sea, is The Sound of White 
Water, by Hugh Fosburgh. This 
short novel—which reads like non- 
fiction—is a craftsman-like report of 
a canoe trip by three men down a 
dangerous river. The story takes 
these men to the river and follows 
them downstream, through rapids 
and quiet pools, through calm days 
of fishing and loafing and through 
the severest trials in white water. 
The backdrop of the river and the 
wild country is always there, with 
a fine accuracy .of feeling and de- 
tail; but the real interest remains on 
the men, how they act together and 
individually. A workmanlike job. 

Difficult to classify but fascinating 
to read is The Time Book of Science. 
Here, the science editor of Time 
Magazine has compiled the most 
pertinent and provocative pieces to 
come from the magazine during the 
ten years of his tenure. The clarity 
and readability of this collection on 
even the most absolute subtleties of 
nuclear physics and communication 
theory have set a stylistic standard. 
The articles, ranging from mono- 


graphs to memos, sweep over the™ 


motors and men of supersonic speed 
and ultrasonic sound, the electronic 


turtles of Walter Grey and the space | 


stations of Von Braun, the field of 
atomic science, unusual inventions 
and discoveries such as experimental 
devices for causing temporary ner- 
vous breakdowns. 

Men, Rockets and Space Rats, by 
Lloyd Mallan, is another manifes- 
tation of our Buck Rogers world to 
come. Jaunty, respectful, and con- 
versational in style, the narrative 
delves into much of the testing and 
actual construction being carried out 
by the Air Force and by private con- 
cerns in connection with government 
laboratories. Yeager’s test flight in 
the rocket ship when the speed of 
sound was surpassed paces the book 
in the first chapter. White Sands 
Proving Grounds, Thorp Walker and 
the Aerobee, the amazing accelera- 
tion and deceleration tests endured 
by Col. Stapp, the research balloons, 
the the highlights of some of the 
following chapters, all of which add 
up to a fairly well-rounded view of 
present and future space flight. Pos- 
sibilities for actual space flight are 
discussed in the last chapter. 

Navy life isn’t entirely neglected, 
of course. This month’s offering in- 
cludes The Navy’s Here! by Willi 
Frischauer and Robert Jackson. It’s 
an exciting and dramatic account of 
a true-life sea adventure of Altmark, 
secret supply ship of the Nazi raider 


Graf Spee. This tells what happened } 


to the prisoners taken by that ship 
after being transferred to Altmark. 
Had enough non-fiction? Try, 
then, The Prophet, by Sholem Asch. 
The “prophet” of the title is the 
Second Isaiah, of whom little is ac- 
tually known. In spite of, or, per- 
haps, because of its mystic overtones 
the result is a fascinating adventure 
story. Throughout, the immortal 
words of the prophet, his challenges 
to his people, his exaltation, his vis- 
ions, make the Biblical chapters live 
again—as they live today each week 
in the Jewish synagogue and temple. 
Nicholas Monsarrat, who proved 
his stature with The Cruel Sea, has 
adopted a quick change of pace 
with Castle Garac, described by 
some reviewers as a modern fairy 
tale, virtually complete with ogre 
and ogress, captive princess, rescu- 
ing prince, towered and walled cas- 
tle and all the rest. To be less figura- 
tive, it’s a romance with a happy 
ending. The setting is the Riviera. 
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is ac- 
per- A new and powerful weapon was added to the U. S. 
‘tones Navy’s Fleet at the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard on 1 
nture November when uss Boston (CAG 1), the world’s 
nortal § first guided missile cruiser was commissioned in ship- 
enges board ceremonies at Pier 6. 

is vis- Among military and civilian dignitaries at the cere- 
s live | monies were Secretary of the Navy Charles S. Thomas, 
week | and Chief of Naval Operations Admiral Arleigh A. 
mple. Burke, USN. 

roved This is the story of the world’s first guided missile 
1, has cruiser and her predecessors, with comments about the 
pace | Navy of the future by leading men in the sea-service. 
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ome 571), the gigantic aircraft carrier Forrestal (CVA 
cat. Et and the big jet seaplane Seamaster, which also 
ecame long-awaited realities this year, Boston points 
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soura- | the way to the Navy of the future. 
nae According to some opinions, in time the guided 
iam y missile—with or without a nuclear warhead—may well 
: replace the gun and bomb as the major weapon of sea 
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Taking her place with the atomic submarines and super flattops of the ‘Navy of Tomorrow’ 
is the new guided missile cruiser, carrying potent weapons that seek out the enemy. 


power. This may be, but the fact remains that the 
guided missile cruiser Boston—the starting point for the 
new Navy—is here. 

The 673-foot vessel will be used primarily as a 
launching station for the Navy’s new needle-nosed anti- 
aircraft missile, the Terrier. Boston is the first of two 
guided missile ships to be converted at this time. Her 
sister ship, Uss Canberra (CAG 2), is scheduled for 
commissioning in the spring of 1956. 

Boston underwent drastic changes in preparation for 
her mission of antiaircraft warfare, but she is only half 
converted—she still has the great guns of the cruiser in 
forward turrets and only her after turrets have been 
replaced by the missile launchers. 

Of these there are two pairs. The Terrier missile it- 
self is about nine feet long. At its base is a booster 
cylinder nearly as long. The booster impels the weapon 
high in the air and then drops away, leaving further 
propulsion to the internal mechanism of Terrier, and its 
guidance to the long-range electronic control of Boston. 
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The loading rooms are just below the turret. They 
carry 72 Terriers, all mounted on a “coke bottle” turn- 
about, which lifts the new charge straight up and into 
the launcher. The speed with which this massive job 
can be done permits all four missiles to be fired in less 
than one second and to reload twice every minute. In 
theory, no missile can miss a target in its range and the 
new firing is directed toward a new target. - 

Other changes have involved a complete moderniza- 
tion of Boston’s radar and other electronic gear to give 
the ship the most up-to-date CIC (combat information 
center) possible. It has a rapid target designator that 
makes it possible for the deadly Terriers to destroy a 
number of planes attacking the Fleet at the same time. 

Boston also can fire bombardment guided missiles 
against land or ship surface targets by carrying along 
portable launchers for the Regulus missile on special 
missions. In time, it is predicted, Boston will acquire a 
built-in capability of firing such surface-to-surface weap- 
ons. Such alterations to this end were not made at this 
time because of the desire to give the Fleet the protec- 
tion of the Terriers as soon as possible. 

(Some existing ships of the Fleet are already capable 
of firing the Regulus, which is a high subsonic pilot- 
less bomber, uss Los Angeles, (CA 135), for example, 
has a built-in Regu/us-launching rack and other cruisers 
and aircraft carriers can carry portable racks. Flattops 
with steam catapults can launch the missile. 

(Two flect submarines, Tunny (SSG 282) and Bar- 
bero (SSG 317), have been more extensively modified 
to fire the Regulus. The missiles may be fired from the 
surface of the ocean, although experiments in firing 
guided missiles from submerged subs have been made. 

(A new submarine, built from scratch to launch 
guided missiles, will be laid down under the present 
building program. Congress has also voted funds for 
building three 3900-ton frigates to fire the Terrier. One 
of the 512-foot craft will be built at the San Francisco 
Naval Shipyard and the other two at Puget Sound. ) 

The Navy will also convert uss Galveston (CL 93) 
into a guided missile craft that will carry the newer, 
longer range missile Talos, and modify uss Gyatt (DD 
712) for firing the Terrier. , 

RADM John H. Sides, UsN, commander of the Navy’s 
first guided missile cruiser division, is authority for the 
statement that two Terriers fired at an attacking plane 
“normally should take care of it.” 

The Terrier is designed to intercept aircraft under all 
weather conditions at longer ranges and higher altitudes 
than conventional aircraft guns. It is launched by a 
“booster’”’ quite similar to that of the Nike, and then 
moves at supersonic speeds by its own power. It is aimed 
at the target rather than almost straight up, as is the 
Nike. 

The Terrier was fired experimentally in Fleet opera- 
tions last year from the uss Mississippi (AG 128), the 
experimental gunnery ship. This operation marked the 
completion of the Terrier’s test fire program. 

Developed by the Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance, the 
Terrier’s technical direction was provided by the Johns 
Hopkins University, Applied Physics Laboratory, Silver 
Springs, Md. Currently, the missile is being produced 
in quantity in the Naval Industrial Reserve Ordnance 
Plant at Pomona, Calif. 

The new needle-nosed weapon may be launched 
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Missileers Will Play Big R& Ator 











At the commissioning of USS Boston (CAG 1), tiality, 
the Navy's first guided missile ship, Chief of Nava | jayant 
Operations ADM Arleigh A. Burke, USN, gave a report ~~ 
concerning the manner in which the “New Navy’ is This 
shaping up. His statement, excerpts of which are pre- hitting 
sented here, is of great interest and importance to iefal 3 
every Navyman. to our 
TH YEAR 1955 has been a momentous one for the danget 

fleet. It marks the beginning of the nuclear-age out wi 
Navy. We w: 

We have placed in commission our first nuclear- defens 
powered submarine, uss Nautilus. She is a truly re- deman 
markable weapon—with almost unlimited future. To- terrific 
day, Nautilus is fitted in as just another ship of the strikin 
fleet—but a mighty potent one. She and her far-reach- many 
ing, fast-moving sisters to follow will have many | and m 
built-in capabilities. Some of them will be capable of Nov 
attacking enemy convoys at high speeds, some of them guidec 
will be capable of fighting against enemy submarines, pleted 
some will provide early warning for enemy threats The 
from the air and sea, some will lay mines, some will Navy 
fuel and support seaplanes, some will launch com- first B 
mandos, and some will launch guided missiles against across 
targets on sea or land. All these submarines will have since . 
two or more capabilities—all will be multi-purpose. with s 
These, and many similar tasks, will be accomplished by twelve 
our nuclear-powered submarine fleets of the future. many 

We hope to extend nuclear power to the combatant 136-fc 
surface Navy within the next couple of years — to West 
guided missile cruisers such as uss Boston—to frigates crew | 
—and to aircraft carriers. pound 

A few weeks ago we commissioned uss Forrestal puddi 
(CVA 59)—today’s ship of the line. With this class fresh 
ship in our fleets, the Navy has increased its ability were | 
many fold to make reprisal attacks from the sea. shells 
Along with this ship have come new attack aircraft— no “A 
the A3D Skywarrior, and the A4D Skyhawk. These surgec 
new aircraft will carry very effective air-to-air missiles. Bostoi 
They can carry any one of many types of atomic raneat 
weapons. They are fast and they can fly great dis- flag, ¢ 
tances. They are good aircraft. under 

We have under development a new seaplane that And : 
shows great promise. For many years naval planners 10 ye 
have worked on the development of a seaplane con- fough 
cept. We have been able to build the submarines to Yo 
replenish and support her—the tenders and floating side « 
docks and mobile logistics to exploit her fully. Now great 
it looks as if our dream has come true with the new dozen 
P6M Seamaster. She has speed; she has range. She withit 
has rough-water capabilities. She is capable of deliver- that 
ing atomic bombs and mines against enemy targets. where 
She will have the support and the protection of the be do 
myriad weapons of the sea to exploit her full poten- in tin 

readily from the ship or ground to search out and de- “hom 
stroy with deadly accuracy any type of attacking air- chang 
craft. Because of its adaptability to amphibious war- opera 
fare, the Marine Corps has selected it as its first anti- Th 
aircraft missile. posed 
Equally effective at night, the Terrier is guided by with 
several different electronic devices aboard ship. Radar RA 
and electronic equipment for detecting targets and for siles 
ALL HANDS DECI 








J Ro, Atomic Age Navy, Says ADM '‘31-Knot’ Arleigh Burke, CNO 
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tiality, and use the seas to our country’s maximum 
advantage. She will add much versatility and flexibility 
to our country’s sea-based retaliatory forces. 

This Navy of ours is already a powerful, hard- 
hitting outfit. Tomorrow she will be even more pow- 
erful as all our military services gird to meet any threat 
to our country’s existence. Our Navy will be critically 
dangerous to an enemy in a limited war or an all- 
out war. We will force him to dilute his defenses. 
We will force him to disperse both his offensive and 
defensive forces. As the Navy grows stronger, it will 
demand increasing attention. The Navy will pack a 
terrific atomic wallop. Naval air will be capable of 
striking targets from many different directions, from 
many different altitudes, using many types of aircraft 
and missiles. 

Now we are commissioning Boston—our Navy's first 
guided missile cruiser. Thus in 1955 we have com- 
pleted a triumvirate of things to come, for the Navy. 

There have been many miraculous changes in our 
Navy since those pioneering days of 1776 when the 
first Boston, a 24-gun frigate, required 17 days to sail 
across the Atlantic. There have been many changes 
since Boston number two fought at Lake Champlain, 
with stones ballasting her stern to trim for the single 
twelve-pounder mounted on her bow. There have been 
many changes since Boston number three—a beautiful 
136-foot corvette — fought against the pirates in the 
West Indies at the turn of the 19th Century — whose 
crew members were allowed 114 pounds of beef, 1 
pound of potatoes; and, as a special treat, a ration of 
pudding on Sunday — whose living quarters got no 
fresh air except during actual battle when her ports 
were opened to run out her guns, and the passing of 
shells stirred a slight breeze, whose sick bays had 
no “APCs” and the main medical instrument was the 
surgeon’s saw. There have been many changes since 
Boston number four sailed the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean for the main purpose of showing the American 
flag, and since steel-hulled Boston number five fought 
under Admiral Dewey in the Battle of Manila Bay. 
And indeed there have been many changes in the last 
10 years since the ship that we are commissioning today 
fought as a heavy cruiser during World War II. 

You will notice the huge number “One” on the 
side of this ship’s bow. That “One” is a symbol of 
great significance. This ship is the first of literally 
dozens of fighting ships that will don new armaments 
within the next five years. It is armament such as this 
that will give our fleets the striking power to go 
where they need to go—to do the job that needs to 
be done, in time of peace, in time of limited war, and 
in time of nuclear war. 





ADM Arleigh A. Burke 
Chief of Naval Operations 


Now let us look to the future. Today, the sailors 
are taking over from the developers. You will bring 
life to this vast mass of electronic gear, explosives and 
steel. Many of you men aboard Boston have completed 
special training in guided missiles. You are truly the 
pioneers of a new era of naval warfare. It is your 
duty and your privilege to discover the potential -of 
this ship’s new armament and to train other “missileers” 
who will follow you. 

Today’s ceremony is actually a preview of things to 
come. It is the first phase of the Navy's planned intro- 
duction of quantum improvements in her armaments. 

Boston is our first surface-to-air guided missile ship. 
Supersonic Sparrows—air-to-air missiles are already in 
operation. Petre/—the air-to-underwater guided missile 
—is already entering the operational stage. Regulus, 
with a surface-to-surface capability is being exploited 
in fleet units—in submarines, cruisers and aircraft car- 
riers. The missile growth curve has just started its 
upward sweep in the Navy. In a month, we will have 
more—and thereafter more. The long dry spell in 
missile development is over. 

Men of Boston—you have a wonderful ship, a 
trained crew, unlimited opportunities. On you and the 
ability you demonstrate will depend much of the Navy's 
future. Good luck, and may God sail with you. 
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“homing in” the missiles represents a most drastic 


change. Designed for a maximum degree of automatic 


operations, this equipment is the most modern available. 


The new division—Cruiser Division 8—will be com- 
posed of Boston (CAG 1) and uss Canberra (CAG 2), 


with Boston serving as division flagship. 
RADM Sides was earlier Director of the Guided Mis- 


siles Division in the Office of the Deputy Chief of 
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Naval Operations for Air, before taking over command 
of CruDivEight. 

The new cruiser division, under operational control 
of Commander Battleship Cruiser Force Atlantic Fleet, 
is expected to be employed in rotation with other 
cruiser frorces operating in the Mediterranean. 

RADM Sides believes the new ability of the Fleet to 
protect itself against air attack, signalled by the com- 
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SecNav Sees 'Navy of Tomorrow’ 


“I have not been describing a futuristic or imagi- 
nary Navy. The parts of this new Navy are here 
today.” 

This was the keynote of a 
speech at Jacksonville, Fla., in 
which the Honorable Charles 
S. Thomas, Secretary of the 
Navy, made it clear that the 
so-called “Navy of Tomor- 
row,” with nuclear propulsion 
and guided missiles, is actually 
here today. 

“The day of the rifled gun 
is coming to an end,” said 
SecNav in speaking of the new 
guided missile cruisers in his 





Charles Sparks Thomas 
Secretary of the Navy 


outline of the Navy. 

First of these cruisers is uss Boston (CAG 1), 
to be joined by uss Canberra, scheduled to join the 
fleet early in 1956. 

New destroyers and escort vessels are equipped 
with the latest weapons for the detection and de- 
struction of enemy submarines, said the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Mr. Thomas said the next improvement in sea- 
planes probably will be nuclear power. The seaplane, 
he said is the logical aircraft for atomic power be- 
cause of its strong hull, and seawater as a shield 
against atomic radiation. It can be built with the 
performance to equal any land plane. 











missioning of Boston, will affect sca warfare fundamen- 
tally. It makes it possible to destroy bombers without 
losing several fighter planes in the process as has been 
past experience, he says. 

“It is my personal opinion,” RADM Sides has said, 
“that within five years, the Navy will have dozens of 
guided missile ships. They will include not only ves- 
sels carrying antiaircraft missiles but also larger ships 
with surface to surface missiles capability.” 

He feels, however, that guided missiles will not re- 
place piloted planes “during this generation.” For the 
“next several years,” he says, guided missiles will give 
the Fleet an “important new potential” that will supple- 
ment rather than replace naval guns and aircraft. 


THERE WERE SIX BOSTONS 
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. Here is the third, a frigate, 






























MANY SHIPS of the modern Navy will fire guided 
missiles. Here tests are being made from submarine. 


Boston—A Historic Navy Name 

uss Boston is a proud name in a proud lineage. Six 
Bostons have served the United States almost continu- 
ously since the first ship of the name, a 24-gun frigate, 
joined the original U. S. Navy in 1776. 

The first Boston was built at Boston, in 1776. In 
1778, en route to France with Commissioner John 
Adams, she captured the British ship Martha and a 
valuable cargo. Later she cruised in European waters, 
and made several other captures. 

The second Boston was a gondola, 3 guns, 45 men, 
and was one of the Squadron on Lake Champlain. 

Boston number three was a 700-ton frigate, carrying 
28 guns and 230 men. During her two cruises in the 
West Indies before she was placed out of commission 
under terms of the Peace Establishment Act in 1801, 
she captured, alone or in company, many prizes among 
which were the schooner Weymouth, Danish brig Flying 
Fish, ship Two Angels, the sloops Le Heureux and La 
Fortune and the brig Hope. 

The fourth Boston, which had a displacement of 700 
tons and carried 18 guns, was also built in Boston, this 
time in 1825. She served all over the world, and was 
finally lost in 1846 during a squall. 

A considerable period elapsed between the loss of 
Boston number 4 and the launching of the 3000-ton 
Boston number 5 in 1884. As one of the ABCD cruisers 
in the then “new Navy’—they were Aflanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Dolphin—she went to sea with the famous 
“White Squadron,” fought with Commodore George 
Dewey at Manila and landed her Marines on Hawaii 
and in Panama during her long career. 

She was decommissioned in 1899 but was called back 
into the service three times, eventually taking the name 
Despatch when the sixth Boston (CA 69) was commis- 





and the steel cruiser of the ‘White Squadron,’ 1889. 
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AIRCRAFT CARRIERS have helped in the development 
of sea-to-air missiles by these firing tests from decks. 


sioned. In 1846, she was towed to sea, set ablaze and 
sunk by naval gunfire. (ALL HANDS, May 1946, p. 47.) 
Boston—Before Conversion 

Construction of the sixth Boston was ordered by the 
Navy Department on 1 Jul 1940 as the second heavy 
cruiser of the Baltimore class. She was built for speed, 
maneuverability and tremendous fire power. She 
officially hoisted her ensign at commissioning ceremonies 
on 30 Jul 1943. 

As a unit of the famous Task Force 58, Boston patti- 
cipated in the seizure of the Marshall Islands, helping 
to secure the Eniwetok and Kwajalein atolls in 1944. 

From there, Boston steamed north for the first raid 
on the Palau islands and the Western Carolines. At dusk 
on 30 March torpedo planes attacked the task force and 
for the first time the guns of Boston fired at the enemy. 
Her first “kill” was scored on 29 Apr 1944 when the 
task force made its final strike against the Japanese 
island fortress of Truk. 

In mid-May Boston participated in an attack on the 
islands of Marcus and Wake. This action proved to be 
the tune-up for one of the most vital missions of the 
entire war—the attack on the Marianas. Besides the al- 
most complete annihilation of Japan’s carrier air power, 
Boston helped to cripple the enemy fleet. 

The Fourth of July was celebrated by giving the 
island of Iwo Jima its first plastering by naval guns. 

Joining the newly formed Third Fleet in September, 
Boston spent the next few months in action at Palau, 
Mindanao, Cebu, Negros, Zamboanga, Morotai, Peleliu, 
Ulithi, Manila Bay, Okinawa, San Bernarding Strait, 
Luzon and Mindoro. 

She was under way again on New Year's Day, 1945, 
supporting the Third Fleet in dealing death blows to 
the remnants of the Japanese fleet. Taking time out in 


USS BOSTON (CAG 1) is eased out to sea by tugs while Terriers in launchers are poised to take off on her decks. 
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Navy's First CAG Commander 


Captain Charles B. Martell, usN, has assumed 
duties as commanding officer of the world’s first 
guided missile cruiser. 

A holder of the Legion of 
Merit, Captain Martell com- 
manded the experimental gun- 
nery ship, uss Mississippi (AG 
128), last fall when she suc- 
cessfully employed guided mis- 
siles in Fleet operations. 

When World War II broke 
out, Captain Martell was gun- 
nery officer of the battleship, 
uss New Mexico (BB 40). In 
1943 he joined the staff of 
Commander-in-Chief, U. S. 
Fleet where he served as Antiaircraft Readiness Officer. 
At the war’s end, he commanded the attack transport, 
uss Union (AKA 106), and in 1947 took over com- 
mand of uss Aucilla (AO 56), a fleet oiler. 

From 1948 to 1951, Captain Martell served as 
Assistant Director of the Navy's Atomic Energy 
Division, Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 
He assisted in development of the U. S. Navy's 
competence to conduct atomic warfare. During the 
Korean conflict he served on the staff of the Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific Fleet. 

Captain Martell has been selected for promotion 
to the rank of Rear Admiral. 





CAPT Charles B. Martell 
Skipper of USS Boston 











March for a stateside overhaul, Boston rejoined the 
Pacific Fleet in July and continued carrier operations 
against the enemy. She anchored in Tokyo Bay the day 
after the formal Japanese surrender on 2 Sep 1945. 

The Boston was subsequently decommissioned and 
assigned to the Pacific Reserve Fleet. In February 1952 
she was towed through the Panama Canal to Philadel- 
phia where conversion was begun in April 1952. 

In addition to her Terrier armament, the present-day 
Boston, as CAG 1, is armed with six 8-inch guns in 
forward turrets; 10 dual-purpose guns in five turrets; 
and 12 3-inch rapid fire weapons in six mounts. She has 
a standard displacement of 13,600 tons, with a speed 
listed at 32 knots. She carries a complement of 1635. 















































































































































































HERE'S LITTLE DOUBT about it—all hands are becoming more 
and more enlistment-conscious. 

Richard Justinger, YN1, of the Key West, Fla., Naval Base, 
for example, has literally “enlisted” his new-born daughter, 
Terri Gale, into the human race. 

Proud Navy parents might be interested to know that Justin- 
ger sent out birth announcements that bear a startling resem- 
blance in form and terminology to the enlistment contracts 
signed by personnel when they enlist in the armed forces. 

Terri “enlisted in the civilian reserves,” according to the an- 
nouncement (or is it “enlistment contract”?), in Key West’s 
Naval Hospital in September. 

The seven-pound, brown-eyed miss signed up for a lifetime 
hitch, says the announcement, and was immediately placed on 
active duty. 

The examining surgeon at Terris physical was LT A. L. 
Tanis, (MC), usnr, who is on the staff of the hospital. 

Terris parents were her recruiters. 

For the benefit of future Navy recruiters, here’s Terri's enlist- 
ment contract. 

ENLISTMENT CONTRACT 
Name 
Terri Gail 
Place of Birth 
Ward “E” Naval Hospital, Key West, Florida 


Home Address (City) State 
119-A Peary Court, Key West Florida 
Date of Enlistment Enlisted In 


4 Sept. 1955 Civilian Reserves 
Accepted for Enlistment At 
Ward “E” Naval Hospital, Key West, Florida 
Enlisted For Prior Service 
Life No 
Placed On 
Active Duty 
Description 


Sex 
Female 
Color Hair Color Eyes Height Weight 
Dark Brown Brown 20” 6 Ibs. 1412 oz. 
Examining Surgeon 
Dr. Tanis 


| oblige and subject myse!f to serve continuously from 
4 September 1955 
Unless sconer discharged 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of September 1955 
and contract perfected 


Recruiters: Bonnie and Dick Justinger Official Title: Parents 






































ALL HANDS’ 


THE BuPERS INFORMATION BULLETIN 


With approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget on 23 Jun 1955, this 
magazine is published monthly by © 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel for the 
information and interest of the naval 
service as a whole. Opinions ex- 
pressed are not necessarily those of 
the Navy Department. Reference to 
regulations, orders and directives is 
for information only and does not 
by publication herein constitute au- 
thority for action. All original mate- 
rial may be reprinted as desired if 
proper credit is given ALL HANDS. 
Original articles of general interest 
may be forwarded to the Editor. 


PERSONAL COPIES: This magazine is for 
sale by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C.: 20 cents per copy; subscription price 
$2.25 a year, domestic (including FPO and 
APO addresses for overseas mail); $3.00, 
foreign. Remittances should be made direct 
to the Superintendent of Documents. Sub- 
scriptions are accepted for one year only. 


Distribution: By Section B-3203 of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel Manual the 
Bureau directs that appropriate steps be 
taken to insure that all hands have quick 
and convenient access to this magazine, and 
indicates that distribution should be effected 
on the basis of one copyrfor each 10 officers 
and enlisted personnel to accomplish the 
purpose of the magazine. 


In most instances, the circulation of the maga- 
zine has been established in accordance with 
complement and on board count statistics in the 
Bureau, on the basis of one copy for each 10 
officers and enlisted personnel. Because intra- 
activity shifts affect the Bureau's statistics, and 
because organization of some activities may re- 
quire more copies than normally indicated to 
effect thorough distribution to all hands, the 
Bureau invites requests for additional copies as 
necessary to comply with the basic directive. 
This magazine is intended for all hands and 
commanding officers should take necessary steps 
to make it available accordingly. 


The Bureau should be kept informed of changes 
in the number of copies required; requests re- 
ceived by the 20th of the month can be effected 
with the succeeding issues. 


The Bureau should also be advised if the full 
number of copies is not received regularly. 


Normally copies for Navy activities are dis- 
tributed only to those on the Standard Navy 
Distribut’on List in the expectation that such 
activities will make further distribution as neces- 
sary; where special circumstances warrant send- 
ing direct to sub-activities the Bureau should 
be informed. 


Distribution to Marine Corps personnel is ef- 
fected by the Commandant U. S. Marine Corps. 
Requests from Marine Corps activities should be 
addressed to the Commandant. 


REFERENCES made to issues of ALL HANDS 
prior to the June 1945 issue apply to this maga- 
zine under its former name, The Bureau of Naval 
Personnel Information Bulletin. 





@ AT RIGHT: TRADITIONALLY the 
ship’s cook is responsible for keep- * 
ing the bell shined. Following in the foot- 
steps of his salty predecessors is J. W. Wynn, 
CS2, USN, polishing the bell of USS Mount 
McKinley (AGC 7). 
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SECURITY is a round-the-clock 
responsibility of every navyman 


if your job is classified: 
keep it that way 


DON’T TALK ABOUT IT 
._DON’T WRITE ABOUT IT 
SECURITY IS PART OF THE 


NAVY’S BASIC MISSION- 
THE DEFENSE OF THE NATION 





